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.We hope we are not. infringing the copy. right in 
copying the* fullowing” article: entire from Dr. 
Spring's recent work ““ Fragments from the Study 
of a: Pastor ;”” but it is ‘20 good, and may be so uee- 
ful, that we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of 
presenting ittodurreaders, 

_ The tendencies'of prety are todo good, A good 
tree bringeth forth; fruit, The high aim of 
the true Christian is t).be useful, ‘This is:the ten- 
dency of hig. spirit, hig: affections, bis desires, his 
hopes, his efforts, his, whole renewed character. It 
is .not that he may be.e splendid man, nor even a 


mappy. man, buta useful man. - 

That man presses after a prize of very qdestion- 
able lawfulness who aime at being a splendid 
Christian, or even a happy Christian; but he has 
no misgivings of conscience when he aims at being 
a useful Christian. “He will be very apt to be dis- 
eppointed if he sims at any thing short. of this, 
while tn modestly and humbly aiming at this, he 
will rarely miss, his mark. 

To bea useful Christian a man must be well in- 
structed in the Oracles of God. It is vainto think 
of being usefully occupied in the exercise of Chris- 
tian sfioctionaaiee the practice.of Christian duties, 
without a geod understanding of Christian truth. 
impossible.otherwige'to supply. the motives:to 
obedience, or inspire the:mind with thé principles 
of duty. .Where religion would be ‘enthroned in. 
the heart and around her all her charms, 
she must act by the light of truth. And is it not 
indi ble to the Christian character to be well 
established in the essential doctrines of the Gospel ? 
How can a man become conformed to the moral 
image.ot. God, reconciled to his character, to his 
laws, to: hie designs, and to the salvation procured 
hia Son, if he is ‘these great and fan- 
damental truthat How can his internal: views and 
affections become essentially changed, if his un- 
derstanding is shrouded: in darkness? How can 
he have a spiritual discernment of spiritual things, 
if: has no intellectual discernment! On a me- 
morable occagion when many of Christ’s professed 
followers weit back and walked.no more with him, 
Jesus said unto the twelve, Will ye also go away? 
Mimon Peter anawered him, Lord, to whom shall 
we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life; and 
perk, oe Hes and art.sure that thou art that Christ, 
the Son of the ving. God, What multitudes in 

different:.ages of the. world have sacrificed their 
lives .in testimony of the trath and. importance of 
‘the. essential doctrines. of the Gospel. .Indeed I 
know not in what saving faith consists, unless it be 
in believing and leving these t and. precious 
teuths...:The Christian’s future and eternal hopes 
are founded upon God’s: immutable truth. Other 
Soundation.can no man lay than thatis laid. And 
if a. true* Christian may be:distinguished from a 
merely nominal professor by his believing and 
maintaining the essential doctrines of the é 
much more: may the useful Christian be-thus dis- 
tinguished. 1 have ever regarded man’s reli- 
ious sentiments as a test of his usefulness. Nor 
es ever been deceived in this impression. I 
see. no.way in which a very ignorant Christian can 
be extensively useful... One reason .why a multi- 
tude.of Christians accomplish zo little in the cause 
of their divine Lord, is. that they are so wavering 
and unsettled in their religious views, and witha! 
so ignorant. _With'these impressions, I have. won- 
dered not..a-Jittle at the growing prejudice against 
creeds.and confessions of faith... By nothing bas 
the baneful influence of error been so generally 
counteracted, and the cause of truth so generally 
romoted, as by these judicious confessions. New 
Fagland owes her orthodoxy, under God, to the 
Assembly's Catechism ; and not until that excel- 
lent summary of doctrine fell into disuse, did her 
churches decline from the faith of their fathers.— 
Old England too, owes its remaining orthodoxy to 
the thirty nine articles, . And, where will you find 
a formula which more clearly ascertains and de- 
fines the system of doctrines taught in the Holy 
riptures, than the Catechism and Confession of 
aith of the Presbyterian Church? Let it be a 
maxim with Christians to have no views of truth 
but such as are definite. It were unspeakably 
better to understand a few truths well, and to 
know them certainly, than to expatiate vaguely 
over the extended fields of Christian science. The 
certainty of knowledge -is a very different thing 
from the extent of knowledge. ause you may 
have but a partial aud imperfect .view of divine 
truth, it does not follow that you mugt of necessity 
be in darkness and uncertainty in relation to those 
truths with which you are familiar, Though no 
man that ever lived, should perfectly know all that 
God has revealed, this would not prove that he 
does not know many things with perfect definite- 
ness and certainty. Though our natural eyesight 
is limited, so that we cannot see -beyond a certain 
circle, nor all things at-once in any circle, yet we 
can see one thing at a time, and that clearly. The 
same is true of the understanding.. Though we may 
have no knqwledge about some truthe, and though 
we cannot contemplate and compare many. truths 
at once; yet wean contemplate one thing at a 
time, and compare a few things together, and hence 
come to a.definite and certain knowledge of such 
things as we can discern and compare, and from 
‘one truth clearly discover another, and so make 
slow, but progressive advancemeut in knowledge. 
And thus it is that..we shall see clearly, the har- 
mony, connexion, and consistency, of the the great 
truths. which the Gospel reveuls... It is this defi- 
niteness of view which we affectionately and ur- 
gently recommend to you. One doctrine of the 
ible consistently understood, will almost uecessa- 
rily lead a devout and inquiring mind to perceive 
am! »ppreciate the harinony and connexion which 
ron through all the peculiar and essential doctrines 
of the Gospe!.” The Christian who thoroughly 
understands ope doctrine .of the Gospel will be 
very apt to understand another and another.— 
Once a his views of divine -truth be definite, 
and there is little danger but they will: remain 
distinct and prominent. Clear and definite views 
of God’s truth, combined with ardent piety go 
far to make a useful Christian, ‘The treasures 
which infinite wisdom has accumulated in the 
Bible. abundantly enrich, and adorn, and give 
practical utility to the Christian character. Aun 
at high attainments in Christian .knowledge.— 
Tf you cannot excel in every thing, excel in this. 
Labour, study, pray, to excel in this. To be burn- 
ing and, shining lights, you must feel the pre-emi- 
nent claims of religions truth. Every Christian, in 
hig, place and propurtion, is the instructor and guide 
of his fellow men, to lead them to the day spring 
from on high, to illumioe those who dwell in the 
shadow. of death, and to show them 
useful, a Christian must pos- 


| Holy Spirit cease to flow into 


which. the religion of. the G pe exerts upon bie 


own: soul. this,--more any other cause,. 
Baxter, Edwards, Brainerd,- Payson, and Howard. 
Qne reason many. jans live to so little 
purpose. is, that while they may perhaps be good 


anen they. are obviously. deficient in that ardent 


heart-and deportment. -God..and heaven: are not. 
the point of attraction towards which their minda 


and efforts are perpetually tending. [Ihave known. 
Christians of splendid. 


ents not-half so useful as 
thren; and who probably 


many of their humbler 
e-more illumined depart- 


will not be found in 


-|ments of the heavenly city...A Christian cannot 


be useful without fervent piety... His life must be 
hid with Christ in God. ~~ A living, active faith re- 
ceives from the fulness of the Saviour all spiritual 
graces. Without this he declines and backslides ; 
he loses his sensé of the divine presence, and his 
heart is left alone, weak, comfortless and wretched 
through manifold temptations. The channel! of 
heavenly communication is obstructed—stopped— 
and. the sanctifying, comforting influences of the 

‘soul. Abide in 
I in you. As the branch cannot bear 


can ye ex ye abide in me. I am the vine, ye 
are the branches. Het'at.abideth in me, and I in 
him, the same bringeth forth much fruit. If aman 
abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch and ts 
withered. The Christian, if he would be useful, 
must have habitual impressions of a present God. 
His mind must be familiar with things unseen.— 
Their beauty and. glory must shine upon him, not 
in a glimmering flickering light, but in their steady 
splendour. He must have meat to eat which the 
world knows not of. He must have the image of 
God impressed on his heart, and be in a good mea- 
sure conscious of the high feelings and aspirations 
which belong to this heavenly birth. He must put 
himself under the training of the celestial Spirit ; 
and his graces must grow and expand, and attain 
some such measure of stability as was developed in 
the experience of the great Apostle when he said, 
I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me. Sucha 
religion is not the mere creature of the imagina- 
tion; nor is it the offspring of ignorance and en- 
thusiasm ; nor is it the result of mere occasios.al 
excitements, and -momentary feelings ; but of strong 
and steadfast principle. It has weight and influ- 
ence. It does not vanish with the first causes of 
exciteinent and the first passion of zeal. The his- 
tory of the human mind furnishes no stronger prin- 
ciple of action than such a religion; nor-is there 
any thing that can awaken the soul of man to 


}greater efforts, or greater submission. It prefers 


a thousand times to die faithful, rather than, 
to live unfaithful ; to die with Christ, rather than 
live without him. The men of this world may not 
comprehend the principles and aims of such a reli- 
gion; they do not know them, and cast them out as 
evil. Men of sucha spirit find their peace where 
the men of the world find their perplexity; their 
joys where the children of this world find their sor- 
rows. Joyful in hope, and patient in tribulation, 
they weep as though they wept not; they rejoice 
as though they rejoiced not; and they use this 
world as not abusing it. Such a man may have 
his seasons of darkness, as’ well as his seasons of 
light; his moments of languor, as well as his days 
of” strength; his periods of trembling, as well as 
triumph. The light of heaven may come in colli- 
sion with the darkness of his own sinful heart; the 
divine life may struggle with remaining death ; 
and holiness and sin, in rapid and imperceptible 
succession may maintain their conflict within him; 
while amid all these alternations he does not for- 
sake his Saviour. Piety.is the Christian’s great 
adornment.and gives his character its lustre. ‘The 
bare hopes of piety, and even its predominating 
graces, ought not to satisfy him. Her self-denying 
spirit, her heaven-aspiring affections, her exalted 
and humbling joys, her unreserved self-devotement, 
her increasing purity, her sweet sensibility and 
tenderness, her absorbing confidence in the cross, 
and her deep and restless solicitude for the best in- 
terests of men; these, under a wise direction, will 
not fail to make him a useful Christian. 


Another characteristic of a useful Christian, is 
untiring diligence and energy of action. It was 
not by his talents merely, nor simply by his fervent 
piety, nor was it only by his enlarged views of the 
truth of God, but by his indefatigable diligence and 
action combined with these, that the Apostle Paul 
accomplished a greater amount of good, than was 
ever accomplished by any other man. The life of 
a useful Christian is an eventful life. It is fruitful 
in benevolent results. His energy is not develop- 


-ed so much upon set occasions, or by studied ef- 


forts: his whole life is full of labours and events 
that are intimately connected with the best inter-. 
ests of men. There are pious men, whoare called - 
to contend with most inactive and sluggish habits, 
both of body and mind; and there are those who | 
are never satisfied and happy unless they are in 
some way actively empioyoa > and the difference 
in the aggregate of good accomplished by these 
two classes of ‘mea, will be found, in the course of 
ears, to be immense, and almost incalculable.— 
t every-man settle it in his mind, that all his in- 
dolent habits must be broken up, if he has the 
most distant hope of becoming a useful Christian. 
If he is not willing to harness himself for labour, 
he had better never enter the field. Al] the springs 
of his life will run dowa without effort. His hope 
and courage will sink and die away, if he has no 
spirit of enterprise. He will soon become a burthen 
to himself, and a cumberer of the ground. A sloth- 
ful Christian is a contradiction, which it is very 
difficult to reconcile with the lowest standard of 
holiness. A man who is born for immortality — 
ruined by sin—redeemed by the blood and Spirit 
of Jesus Christ—promised a reward that outweighs 
all the material universe—and yet, murmur at hard- 
ship, and complain that he must labonr for the 
cause of Christ! God expects better things of his 
people. The church demands them. The age, 
the land which gave them birth, and nurtures them 
for scenes of toil and triumph such as the genera- 
tions that are gone have never witnessed, expects 
better things of them, and things that accompany 
salvation to their own soul and to this dying world. 
To be eminently useful Christians must also be 
men of prayer. Nothing has so powerful a ten- 
dency to subdue the unhallowed affections of the 
mind, and the grosser appetites and passions of the 
body ; nothing will so certainly control and direct 
the thoughts, and elevate them aboveall that is base 
and grovelling, trifling and little, as frequent and 
intimate fellowship with God. The great secret 
of mortifying a worldly spirit is to cultivate a 
heavenly one. “ Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall 
not fulfil the lusts of the flesh.” ** Be not conform- 
ed to this world, but be ye transformed, by the re- 
newing of your minds.” No where does the world 
appear so much like an empty shadow, and no- 
where is its baleful influence so certainly counter- 
acted, as in sweet commurion with things unseen. 
Prayer furnishes the strongest stimulus, the most 
powerful incitement to self-denying duty and toil. 
And who has not observed that intelligent earnest 
prayer improves all the powers and properties of 
the soul, and wakes the mind from her sluggish- 
ness and apathy to the exercise of the best and 
most ennobling affections? No where does that 
wonderful system of truth, that “ mighty range of 
motive,” disclosed in the Bible, obtain its sure and 
certain dominion over the soul, if not in the fre- 
nency, seriousness, and joy of familiarity with 
od. Were the history of Christians made 
known, I have no doubt that you might trace the 
distinguished usefulness of the most distinguished 
men to their closets. If you will review your own 
history, I think you will not fail to see that those 


‘periods of it have been most distinguished for use- 


fulness, that have been most distinguished for 
prayer. . Tlie late Dr. Payson, in suggesting a few 
hiuts to a youthful brother in the ministry, among 
other most valuable remarks, has the following: 
«The diegiples, we read, returned to Jesus, and 
told him alb things ; 


ardent and uniform piety. Hig usefulness 
‘Will, in.a great. measure, depend. upon the power 


‘what they had done, and what 


| 


may be traced the.geeret.:power of-such men as| 


me a 
Sruit of tself except it abide in the vine, no more |: 


affected approaches to the throne of 


seen Christians of very reserved habits in their in- rit | i . 
] }mess. If their treasure is on earth, their. hearts 


evening “come to our Master's feet, and ‘tell hin 
where we nave been, what. we have done, and 
what were the motives by which we have been 


billowing him into his retirement while’ the sub- 
dued and chastened Christian will find, amid all 
‘the complications and-cares of business, a solitude 


actuated ; it. would have a salutary effect upon our [in his own ‘bosom, a little world of tranquillity 


whole conduct. While reading over each day's} 


page of life, with the consciousness that he was 
reading it with us, we should detect many errors 
and defects which would otherwise pass annoticed.” 
It ja this familiarity with Jésue—they are these un- 
ach of grace, through 
all the sins. and duties, the mercies and trials of 
hig course, that make the useful Christian. T have 


thay You wil grest 
ecause they conversed with God. You will great- 
ly abound in the duty of prayer, if you are ever 
eminently useful. 3 

It is also indispensable to distinguished and per- 
manent usefulness in a Christian that he mortif 
an aspiring spirit. Do not cositend for vo 
nence. [f you are thrown among those who con- 
tend for it, retire from the conflict. Strive to do 


and if your motives are impeached, let your |’ 


Foritual deportment be your only defence of 
them, I say again, beware of an aspiring spirit.— 
There is scarcely any thing that has a stronger 
tendency to neutralize and counteract the benevo-. 
lent designs of good mén, than a self-complacent, 


-aspiring spirit... Beware of it. Learn of him who 


was “meek and lowly in heart.” He “that ex- 
alteth himself shall be abased, and he that hum-. 
bleth himself shall be exalted:” Pride goeth be- 
nica and a haughty spirit before a 


. A Christian to be eminently useful, must also be 
distinguished for no small share of earnestness and 
zeal. On this point I feel afraid of leaving a 
wrong impression. Zeal, without judgment and 
discrimination, spoils a man for a Christian. A 
man may possess exemplary piety, and distinguish- 
ed talent, but without practical wiedom he can-. 
not become useful. And yet discretion mgy de- 
geuerate into timidity; may even lead to a trim- 
ming and calculating servility. A character that 
is formed on the highest models of usefulness, must 
be distinguished for decision, energy, and zeal, as 
well as self-diffidence and discretion. There is no 
danger that zeal will be too ardent, so long as it is 
the expression of simple benevolence. Only be 


‘sure that your heart glows. with the benevolence 


of the Gospel, and the flame cannot rise too high. 
True zeal will find its choicest aliment in cultiva- 
ting the spirit of Jesus Christ. Ata great remove 
from that false fervour and electric fire which has 
its origin in a selfish and ambitious mind, which 
hurries men on to act without consulting the sober 
dictates of their understanding, and which is dis- 
tinguished for its subtility, turbulence, and fickle- 
ness, it takes its rise from the meek and gentle 
spirit of holy love. It is warmed and fanned into 
flame by every breath of heavenly affection. It is 
simple, because it has nothing to disguise. It is 


strong and steady, because it is deliberate andj 
is unwearied, because, like the hea- |. 


cautious. It 
ven-born charfty from which it flows, “ it seeketh 
not itsown.” And where shall we look for such 
a spirit, if not in Christians? Where are the in- 
centives to such a spirit, if not in the cross of 
Christ? Where did Pau) find it, where did the 
rage Christians find it, but in the love of Christ ? 
What can support such a spirit, but those awful 
and touching realities, those weighty and tender 
truths which are exhibited with such irresistible 
energy and vividness, in that wonderful redemption 
which. is the foundation of all your hopes? A light 
and cursory view of pin d will not answer the pur- 
pose of your high calling. The mind must be 
roused to the importance of it; you must think in- 
tensely, and feel deeply; every power of body and 
mind must be awakened and invigorated in the ser- 
vice of the divine Master. _ : 


There is another topic on which I will make a 
few observations: and that is the importance of 
exercising a kind and fraternal spirit.» Charity 
suffereth Tong and is kind. Charity is not easily 
provoked. Charity thinketh no evil. Charity 
beareth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things. O, if this epirit of kindness—this mutual 


from suspicion and jealousy—this spirit of frater- 
nal love and confidence were more prominent in 
the character of Christians, how would they adorn 
the doctrine of God their Saviour, and recommend 
religion to the world! If I do not misinterpret 
nor pervert the signs of the times, the day is near 
when there will be a peculiar demand for the cul- 
tivation of this spirit in the American churches.— 
‘If a man say, I love God, and hate his brother, 
he is a liar; for if he love not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God, whom he hath 
not seen?” How often have we seen the useful- 
ness of Christians lamentably circumscribed through 
the want of a kind and affectionate spirit? There 
are those who need nothing but brotherly kindness 
to make them patterns of every thing that is praise- 
worthy. I know that the constitutional tempera- 
ment of good men is various; but there is no apo- 
logy for the man whose external light is on the 
wane, because the glow of kindness declines with- 
in. You live in such an evil world—a world 
where there are so many occurrences that are un- 
avoidably painful—so many wrongs to be encoun- 
tered and forgiven, and where there are such fre- 
quent requisitions for the exercise of a kind spirit, 
that if- you do not take special pains to cultivate it, 
all the better feelings of your hearts will be sup- 
ressed, and the manly and generous spirit of a 
Seleaatere religion will lose its glory in the en- 
ns and suspicions of an earthly and selfish 
min e , 
Would Christians be useful, let them beware of 
an earthly mind. Let them cherish an habitual 
impression of the vanity and unsatisfying nature of 
all earthly things, Let them set their affections 
on things above, not on things on the earth. Nor 
is the providence of God in this respect at all at 
war with his word. God does not require Chris- 
tians tqdepreciate worldly good; to exclude them- 
selves from human society ; to immure themselves 


- in cloisters, for the sake of mortifying an earthly, 


and nurturing a. heavenly mind. It is altogether a 


‘mistaken view of their duty that has induced some 


persons to retire altogether from the world, and to 
renounce al] the intercourse and activity of social 
life. The author of our nature has with wonderful 
wisdom adjusted the claims of eternity and time to 
the relations which his people sustain to both 
worlds. He does not require them, to disregard 
the claims of earth. He does not require any 
such divulsion of our nature as necessarily sets the 
parts of it in perpetual warfare. The design of the 
gospel is to elevate and sanctify the whole man; 
to give the best and most benevolent direction 
to our entire existence; to raise up from the ruins 
of the apostasy a new creature: and to show its 
power, not in destroying inan, but in regene- 
rating him. Regenerated man is fitted for both 
worlds. A due regard to the engagements of time 
does not interfere with the most direct, and quiet 
course toward heaven. The Christian never ap- 
pears more in the true glory of his renewed nature 
than when he carries his religion into the world, 
and lets his light shine on aj] the departments of 
active and secular duty, and there amid the dust, 
and noise, and conflicts of earth, pursues his way 
toward the skies. It is a much more difficult thing 
to carry religion into the world, than to keep ata 
distance from the conflict. Religion does not con- 
sist in living at a distance from temptation, any. 
more than in running needlessly into it ; but rather 
in encountering and overcoming temptation when 
it plainly meets us in the path of duty. By be- 
coming Christians, we do not cease to be men. 
The world has its temptations, and the world is 
every where. It is in the recesses of the wilder- 
ness. It is in the solitude of the ocean. _ It is in 
the retirement of the closet. It is deep in our own 
hearts. _We shall find the world wherever we find 
our own unhallowed ions-—passions which no 
solitude extinguishes, and which often gather 
strength from seclusion. No man can run away 
from the world without ronning away from himself. 


reemi- | 


‘within,:a retreat more inaccessible than his closet, 
Fwhese, while his body is occupied in ite ten thou- 
send labours, his soul lives. for God, and where 
amid all the confusions of earth, he possesses his 
mind in peace.. There is such a thing as living in 
‘the world while in the deepest solitude; and there 
‘is such a thing as being in‘solitude in the midst of 
the world. What Christians have to guard against 

98 worldly spirit. This will destroy their useful- 


will be there. If this world is their aim and ob- 
ject, they can accomplish little as Christians. If 


they would be useful, their great end and aim must — 


be things unseen. They must not forget their 
igh ca ling. They must not forget why, nor for 
they were sent into the world, but every 
where so set their affections on things above, that 
they —_ appear like pilgrims and strangers on 
In concluding these remarks permit the writer 
in a word to say, that it becomes the people of God 
‘fo aim to possess that uniformity of character which 
the gospel requires. It is worth much effort, 
iwatchfulness, and prayer, to guard against 
tore common faults and blemishes of Christian 
character. It concerns good men to cultivate every 
‘grace and ‘virtue, and to be adorned with all the 
beauties of holiness. The usefulness of a Chris- 
‘tian depends much on this uniformity of character. 
As “ dead flies cause the ointment of the apothe- 


folly him that is in reputation for wisdom and hon- 
our.” Little things have more to do in the forma- 
tion of a spotless mora] character than we are at 
once willing to believe. Especially beware of 
little deviations from sterling rectitude. “He that 


is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in - 


that which is much; and he that is unjust in the 
least, is unjust also in much.” It is impossible for 
the man ‘who neglects little things then to com- 
‘mand respect, or to be extensively useful. It is 
this uniformity of character which conciliates con- 
fidence and veneration, and which every where 
bespeaks a benevolent and elevated mind. Sucha 
Christian will not live in vain. He may have his 
superiors in some particular traits of excellence, 
but in that happy assemblage of excellencies that 
g° to form the wseful Christian, he is one of the 
ights of the world, Not merely will he find the 
light of truth and holiness kindled within bis own 
bosom ; but he will become the source of light to 
others. He will be like a city that is set ona hill. 
Men will see him, and see him from afar. And 
when he is removed from this lower sphere, while 
it will be seen that one of the lights of this world 
is extinguished, it will be gratefully confessed that 
it és removed only to shine on a wider and brighter 
orbit. 


CONFIDENCE IN DEATH. 


Extract from a Sermon by Rev. Nicholas Murray oc- 
casioned by the death of Rev. Thomas Morrell. 


“Though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil.” ‘This isa 
strong expression of confidence; and the ground 
of this confidence is stated in the succeeding 
clauses of the verse. om 
- ‘There is frequently manifested a false ae well 
as a true confidence in the hour of death; and 
these should be carefully distinguished the one 
from the other. If the true child of God is, at 
times, left to die without spiritual comfort in the 
last conflict, the unreconciled and unrepenting 
frequently manifest great peace and composure. 
David Hume, according to Dr. Smith, when his 
dissolution was near, could divert himself by read- 

xo0ks of amusement, and playing whist! Not 
a word did he utter or permit to be uttered about 
God, sin, judgment, eternity. And yet Hume 
died like a philosopher! Good God, are philoso- 
phy and the insanity of wickedness convertible 
terms? And others have died yielding them- 


_ forbearance—this patience of injury—this freedom |-selves quietly into the hands of the “last enemy,” 


because convinced that resistance would be vain; 
submitting to what they could not help. Others 
yet, entertaining false views‘of acceptance, and 
who, when they cry, Open unto us the door, will 
receive for answer, I never knew you, have died 
in the joyous expectation of seeing God in peace. 
But all confidence built on foundations like these 
niust fail. It is builton clouds and borne up by 
vapors which every wind may dissipate and every 
sunbeam dissolve. What, then, is the sure ground 
of confidence in the dying hour? We reply, 

I. A consciousness of the protection of the 
Good Shepherd. David well remembered the in- 
terest he took in the wellare of the sheep of his 
father Jesse. He wasa good shepherd. He carri- 
ed the lambs in his arins—he took care of thesick 
and the diseased—he led them into the green pas- 
tures when hungry, and by the still waters when 
thirsty; when any wandered away from the flock, 
he sought them out and brought them back to the 
fold with rejoicing; and when attacked by wild 
beasts, he rescued the sheep at the risk of his own 
life, from the jaws of the lion, and from the paw of 
the bear. He was a good shepherd to the flock of 
his father; but he felt that he had a more vigorous 
and powerful Shepherd, from whose hand not one 
of the flock could be seized. And hence his com- 
posure in the view of death. “The Lord is my 
Shepherd ;—and though I walk threugh the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for 
thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they com- 
fort me.” 

The Lord Jesus Christ is frequently called in the 
Scriptures a shepherd, the good shepherd. He 
himself says, “I am the good shepherd, and know 
my sheep, and am known of mine.” “The good 
shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.” My 
sheep hear my voice, and -I know them, and they 
follow me, and I give unto tiem eternal life, and 
they shall never perish, neither shall any pluck 
them out of my hand. My Father which gave 
them me is greater than all; and none is able to 
pluck them out of my Father’s hand.” So that 
when satisfied on scriptual grounds that we bear 
to Christ the good shepherd the relation of sheep, 
we can say , “though [ walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear noevil.” There 
is then a sure ground of composure in death. 

Nor is it so difficult a matter as many make it 
to know whether or not we have an interest in the 
Shepherd’s care. Matthew Henry remarks that 
the Lord’s sheep are marked in two places, on the 
ear, and on the foot. They hear his voice, and 
they follow him. Do you hear the voice of Christ, 
in his word, and in his providences? Do you fol- 
low Christ? Is he your master? Do you obey 
him in all thingst Is he your life, your all? 
‘Whilst distinctive marks like these exist, is it dif-. 
ficult to asaertain whether we possess them or not? 
And whilst it is our privilege to know in whom we 
believe, why do Christians live in such uncertain- 
ty? Why do they ever go down amid fogs and 
shadows to the dark valley? It is the privilege of 
every true believer to say, “the Lord is my shep- 
herd ;” and if he can say this, he can meet death 
with confidence and composure. : 

II. When thus assured of an interest in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, there is no evil in death, and 
we can meet it with confidence. The sting of 
death is sin; but when in Christ we can say, “O 
death, where is thy sting?” “The strength of 
sin is the Jaw;”’ but Christ has fulfilled the law and 
made it honorable; he has satisfied all its claims 
against those who believe on him. That of man 
which now lives, ever lives. But whilst death 
separates the soul from the body, it cannot sepa- 


union and communion with Christ. What real evil 


then can there be in it? What real harm can it | 


effect? Why need it be dreaded when there is in 
it nothing hurtful? Why not meet it with com- 


posure when it is not only divested of its sting, but 


had taught, 1 think that if we would every| The presumptuous Christian will find the world converted into a celestial messenger to open this 


~ 
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‘cary to send forth a stinking savour, so doth alitile 


rate the soul of the believer from Christ. It is. 
rather the necessary means of its more intimate. 


13, 1838. 


cage, and to permit the: bird of paradise confined: 
within to plume its wings and to fly away to its 
eternal rest? ‘Weil, then, may the believer say in 
the dying hour, feeling the everlasting arms of a 
Saviour beneath him, * though I walk through the 
valley of the ehadow of death, I will fear no evil.” ’ 
IIT. That the preseice of Christ with his 

ple in death is a sure ground of confidence. The 
good Shepherd has promised never 'to leave or for- 
sake his sheep. And although some of God's hid- 
den ones are left to pass through the last cunflict 
without any sensible tokens of his presence, he is 
yet present with them. They may not see the 
Shepherd, but ‘his rod and his staff are defending 
them, And in this tase as in others, happy expe- 
rience will teach them that, 

“ Behind a frowning providence 

He hides a smiling fase.” | 


When the conflict is over, and the sou! has broken 
forth from the walls of its clay tenement, it finds 
uardian angels reacy to uct it to Abraham’s 
m. 
_As the view which Moses took from the summit. 
of Nebo, just before his death, was the brightest 


| and sweetest that ever gladdened his eye, so the 


most views of Christ are frequently 
withheld from believers until they eome to die. 
The fact has given rise to the proverb that “dying 
grace is reservéd for dying saints.” And not un- 
frequently, the sun of righteousness which darted 
but an occasional ray upon them through life, pours 
its unobstructed and effulgent light upon them 
when they come todie. Jesus is with them in 
their dying moments; his rod and staff comfort 
them. They are enabled to rest with unwaverin 
confidence upon the promises, and to look: wit 
bright anticipations of hope into the future. With 
the eye of faith they are enabled tu look through 
the thin veil that hides that fyture from observa- 
tion, and to see awaiting them stars and amaranths, 
and crowns of rejoicing. Instead of a court of 
justice frowning ‘upon them, they see a throne of 
grace; upon that throne they see not a stern 
judge, but their elder brother and advocate; their 
Saviour who redeemed them with his own blood. 
‘And they can’say, now I am ready to depart 
and be with Christ, which is far better. All 
fear is removed; unwavering contidence in God 
takes full possession of the, mind and heart, and the 
entire language and sentiment of David in the 23d 
psalm, they can appropriate to themselves. 


ste 


Ep From the Watchman of the South. 
CREEDS AND CONFESSIONS. 


LETTER Vv. 

Rev. and Dear Brother,—One of the most vital 
questions in regard to Church Creeds, is, How are 
we to construe the act of subscription? Does it 
imply that he who subscribes, professes his belief of 
every minute article comprehended in the whole 
formulary? In the Confession of Faith of the 
Presbyterian Church there are thirty-three chap- 
ters, and each of these chapters consist of a number 
of sections. Now, of the near two thousand minis- 
ters included in that Church, is it to be supposed 
that every man ex animo receives and adopts 
“every jot and tittle” found in those chapters and 
sections! Can it be imagined that so many, indi- 
viduals can be found entirely concurring in every 
‘minute point of doctrine comprehended in the 
Creed? And must we reject every candidate for 
admission who cannot conscientiously, in this:rigid 
sense, subscribe; the whole? I answer, my doctrine 
of the fair import of subscription to a Creed is not 
so rigid as this. Nor does the languagé of our 
Formula of subscription’ appear to me to call for a 
construction’ so rigid. It is in these words: “ Do 
you sincerely receive and adopt the Confession of 
Faith of this Church as containing the system of 
doctrine taught.in the Holy Scriptures?’ The 
grand question is, what does the phrase system of 
doctrine mean? Does it mean every doctrine, with- 
out exception, which the Creed contains? or, may 
it be understood to import only a general reception 
of some leading articles? 1 am persuaded that 
neither of these modes of construing the Formula 
is the true one. To demand absolute uniformity 
in regard to every particular embraced in an ex- 
tended Creed, is to require what can never be re- 
alized. But, on the other hand, to say that nothing 
more can be required, than a substantial concur- 
rence in a few leading doctrines—is entirely to de- 
feat the great purpose which Creeds and Confes- 
sions were intended to secure. ) 

If the question, what is the meaning of the words 
—-‘ the system of doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures,” were submitted to any intelligent and 
impartial jury ;—to twelve men-of plain, common 
sense, who had never-heard of the refinements and 
quibbles of modern cavillers—I cannot doubt that 
they would be unanimous in their verdict, without 
quitting their seats. ‘They would naturally decide 
thus: “Since the primary object of subscribing an 
ecclesiastical Creed is to draw aclear line between 
those who entertain different views of evangelical 
truth; since the manifest design of the Confession 
of Faith of the Presbyterian Church is to maintain 
what is commonly called'the Calvinistic system— 
in opposition to the Socinian, the Pelagian, and the 
Arminian systems; we judge that no man who is 
not a sincere Calvinist ;—that is, who does not ex 
animo receive all the distinguishing articles of the 
Calvinigtic system, can honestly subscribe it. In 
regard to points confessedly minor, some diversity 
of opihion may be allowed. A man may not feel 
able fully to concur with the Creed in regard to the 
degrees of relationship within which marriage is 
prohibited ; in regard to the consistency of capital 
punishments with the spirit of Christianity ; or the 
lawfulness of having recourse, in any case, to the 
lot. On such points as these, some diversity of 
views may be allowed without invading the “ unity 
of the spirit.” But we cannot resist the conclusion, 
as fair and honourable men, that unless a candidate 
for admission does really believe the doctrine of 
the Trinity; the incarnation and true deity of Je- 
sus Christ; the personality and deity of the Holy 
Spirit ; the guilt and total depravity of man by na- 
ture, in virtue of a covenant connexion with Adam, 
the progenitor of our race; the vicarious atoning 
sacrifice of our Redeemer, justification solely on 
account of the righteousness of Christ, imputed to 
us, and made ours by faith alone; sovereign and 
unconditional personal election to eternal life; re- 
gee ae and sanctification by the power of the 

oly Spirit; the eternal punishinent of the im- 
penitently wicked, &c. &c.; unless he sincerely 
believes all these, and the essentially allied doc- 
trines, which have ever been considered as the 
distinguishing features of the Calvinistic system, 
and believes them as they are laid down in the 
Confession, our verdict is, that he cannot honestly 
subscribe it; and that if he professes to do sv, he 
is chargeable with a deception as dishonourable as 
it is disingenuous.” | 

Every one who is acquainted with the authors, 
the date, and the history of the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, knows that it was formed with the 
express and special view of excluding from the 
communion of those who adopted it, all Pelagians 
and Arminians. It is equally well known, that our 
Clrurch, in receiving it as her Creed, and in propo- 
sing it as a test to all candidates for admission iuto 
her body, has avowed a peculiar desire to guard 
against the admission of Pelagians and Arminians 
into her ministry and eldership. This being the 
case, when he who is tinctured with Pelagian or 
‘Arminian errors, nevertheless subscribes it, with- 
out any disclosure of his real opinions; or -sub- 
scribes it at all, however such an act may be wink- 
ed at by unfaithful members of judicatories—he is 
guilty of something which appears to me to ap- 
proach more nearly to what the Scriptures call 
“lying to the Holy Ghost,” than most acts of ec- 
clesiastical dishonesty. 3 

The various apologies which are framed for this 
conduct appear to me utterly unworthy of honest 
or honourable men. 1 will take notice of two or 
three of the most common and plausible. 


And first, when Pelagians and Arminians sub} 


scribe the Presbyterian Confession of Faith es con- 
taining “the system doctrine” taught in the 
Holy Scriptures, some of them tell us that it is 
literally true; that it does really contain what they 
regard as “ the true system of doctrine” taught in 
the Bible, all of which they believe; but that it 
contains A GREAT DEAL MORE, which they donot 
believe. Upon the game principle a inian 
might subscribe to our Confession ; for he might 
say, “It teaches the unity of God; a future state 
of rewards and punishments; the assurance that 


God will partion the and the resur- 
rection of the body,” ese fornt the essential 
doctrines of the Christian system ; and all these it 
very distinctly sets forth. True, it contains aleo 
ne other doctrines which I do not believe; such 
as the divinity of Christ; the doctrine of atone- 
ment; justification by the imputed righteousness 
of Christ ; regeneration, &c., which I bok Now, 


business of Creeds a nullity, or rather a solemn 
mockery. Surely that which defeats the design of 
a solemn religious act ; and turns it intoa juggle 
and a farce, cannot easily be reconciled with 
Christian 

Some others have professed to subscribe our 
Confession of Faith with a mental reservation, im- 
plying that they received it only so far as they 
coneiad ed-it as agreeing with the iptures. 
This, I confess, appears to me a subterfuge which 
offers as direct an insult to common sense, as it 
does to common integrity.—Upon this principle it 
is plain that any man might, without scruple, sub- 
scribe any Confession of Faith whatever. For 
surely an Arian or Socinian might, without the 
least hesitation, declare that he believed a rigidly 
Calvinistic Creed, so far as he considered it as co- 
inciding with the Bible. Of what value is a sub- 
scription to’any Creed, upon this principle? Is it 
not: evident that he who subscribes with this men- 
tal Feperyatih entirely defeats the object of sub-~ 
scribing altogether ; evades the only design of the 
whole transaction; and palms a bese Mecption 
upon the body before which he stands ; a deception 
the more criminal, and the more mischievous, be- 
cause practised as a solemn religious act, and in 
the name of the heart-searching God. 

It has again been alleged, as a source of relief 
from this view of the subject, that those who ‘are 
agreed in the great facts involved in Christian 
truth, may safely subscribe the same Creed, al- 
though they may differ very widely in their philo- 
sophical solution of those facts.—For example, it 
is supposed by some, that those who agree in what 
are called Calvinistic facls, may conscientiously 
subscribe our Confession of Faith, though all) their 
philosophical explanations of those facts be tho- 
roughly Pelagian or Arminian: Now it is not de- 
nied that the facts of the christian revelation may, 
to a certain extent, be separated from the philoso- 
sophy of those facts. soe what is denied is, that 
this principle can be admitted in the case before 
us, beyond very restricted limits. As applied by 
many modern errorists, to cover a disingenuous 
subscription to articles of belief, it is a subterfuge 
in the highest degree uncandid;,and dangerous; 
and, if employed, as some theologians appear willing 
to employ it, can scarcely fail of opening the door 
to all the evils of perfect latitudinarianism. 

Suppose one of the alleged Calvinistic facts to 
be, that man is a depraved deinay, It is true Cal- 
vinists maintain this fact. So do Arminians; s0 
do Pelagians. But how is it held by each! The 
slightest intelligent survey will impar- 
tial judge, that the general fact may be admitted, 
and admitted by thousands, upon gars and 
in a form entirely subversive of the Gospel, plan of 
salvation. Again, suppose the fact in question to 
be, that all the sincere ‘disciples of Christ are re- 
newed and sanctified by the Holy Ghost? ‘Here 
again, all classes of ‘professing christians are ‘fre- 
quently found to agree in words. .But when many 
Arminians accede to this fact, they mean only that 
the ‘Holy Spirit operates upon all alike, where the 
Gospel comes, just as’ the atmosphere presses 
equally upon all who are immersed in it; and that 
the reason why one is savingly impressed, and not 
another, is, that the former cherishes the impreés- 
sion, while the latter does not. They “ make 
themselves to differ.” When the Pelagian admits 
the fact in question; it is upon principles still fur- 
ther removed from scriptural truth.—And when 
the Socinian, in his turn, acknowledges the same 
fact, it is’ often’ meant by him to import nothmg 
more than that a divine influence has revealed in 
the Scriptures the way of salvation. I ask, is the 
nominal fact sufficient here? May not—nay is 
not, a mode of explaining it adopted, which com- 
pletely nullifies it, as a ground of christian hope? 
Or rather, which makes it entirely different 
sort of fact from that which the Bible exhibits? 
Further; suppose the fact under consideration to 
be, that men are saved through the atonement of 
Christ. Almost all denominations of christians will 
readily concur in this statement, as announcing a 
great fact. But is this enough for him who would 
“contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to 
the saints?’ Some mean no more by the state~ 
ment just made, than that Christ by his instructic 
has revealed to men a future life, and by his suffer- 
ings and death, intended to benefit them simply in 
the way of example. A second class understand 
the nominal fact in question, to mean, that Christ, 
by his obedience, sufferings, and death, has procured 
a mitigation of the demands of the law; so that 
the believer can now purchase eterna] blessedness 
by his own imperfect obedience ; whereas, anterior 
to the atoneing sacrifice of the Son of God a per- 
fect obedience only could avail to thisend. Ac- 
cording to these, Christ died, not to satisfy the de- 
mands of the law and justice; not to pay the debt 
of his people, and thus to set them free from con- 
demnation; but simply to lower the terms of ac- 
ceptance, and to bring the required payment with- 
in the reach even of sinful creatures. But a third 
class interpret the fact of which we speak ina 
totally different manner. They suppose that the 
sacrifice of Christ was truly and properly vicarious ; 
that the Father “ laid on Him the iniquities of us 
all ;’*—that He “ bare our sins in his own body on 
the tree;” and that he delivers his people from the 


I ask again, is the alleged fact the same in the 
stems of all these people? Let the humble be- 
liever, who can find no rest for his soul but in the 
all-perfect and all-sufficient righteousness of his 
Divine surety, answer the question. The truth — 
is, what is called the fact in question, is in each 
of these cases, an entirely different fact in the esti- 
mation of the different classes enumerated. Eack 
erroneous theory perverts the fact as found in the 
Bible, and transforms it into a fact of totally differ- 
ent aspect and bearing. Let me then respectfully 
entreat the friends of Bible truth to beware of those 
who talk of Calvinistic facts explained by Pelagian 
or semi-Palagian phi hy. It is an utter and 
ruinous delusion. The Pelagian philosophy never — 
fails to transform all the facts which it perverts 
and tortures, into Pelugian facts, with this dan- 
gerous circumstance attending them, that they are 
really Pelagian under a deceptive name, and false 
colours. Let Pelagian philosophy prevail in the 
church for a few years, and he is an infatuated 
man who flatters himself that Pelagzan doctrines 
will not soon be the reigning creed. 


I repeat, then, no man of christian integrity and 
honour will ever subscribe the Confession of Faith 
of the Presbyterian church unless he is a sincere 
Calvinist. Whether we consider the nature of 
subscription to a Creed; its design ; or the cha- 
racter and history of the Confession adopted—we 
are irresistibly led to the same conclusion; and 
constrained to believe that ony other course is 
crooked and base. [ do not mean by this that 
every honest subscriber myst be what is termed a 
rigid, far less an ultra Calvinist. He who is able 
to read with cordial approbation such writings as 
those of Matthew Henry and John Howe, | would 
cordially receive and encourage to subscribe. ‘As 
to any minor points concerning which he'may not 
be able entirely to concur with the language of the 
Confession, every date for admission ought 


| freely to di close his mind to the Presbytery, and 


- 


who does not see that this is rendering the whole _. 


curse of the law by being made a curse for them.” | 
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~gere;* but even to parents. 


Weretboth’ tay fiealth and my eng 
ng 


i 
itovfel no farew 


ondent.. We-tejoice to see the Presbyterian 
Charch fulfilling its pledge; it has seft forth to 


to-be sastained in their ardoous labours by the 
at.| liberality and prayers of the Church, ae well as by 


|| the Spirit of the Lord. -Let them be accompanied 


short! by. the’ fervent supplications of Cbristians; let 
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communications 
wére received after our paper was full. 

Pwespyreny or the infor- 
mation of the members of this Presbytery residing 
in Philadelphia, we would-state, that@n attending 
‘the meeting at Greenwich, they can either take the 
‘Bridgeton stage, which leaves Camden every day 
at sun rise, and from Bridgeton take a private 
conveyance; or they can. go by the steam boat to 
Salem, from which place a stage will take them to 


Roadstown, near the place of meeting. By in- 


quiring at Arch street wharf, the time of departure 
of the steam boat may be ascertained. a 


 Cxuamme or Arrica.—The general spirit of the 
article-with this title, we approve, yet we are fear- 
ful it may convey a wrong impression on one point. 
Even admitting that the Colonization Society is a 
secolar institution, and has for its principal object 
the temporal comfort of the colonists, still it may 
have a direct claim upon the support of Christians, 
and may be sustained by collectione made in the 


churches on the Sabbath, without any infringement 


of; their ganctity. . Benevolence is a part, and a 
very prominent part, of Christianity; the spirit of 
our religion is glory to God and good will to men; 
and our Divine Lord thought it no breach of the 
Sabbath to minister to the temporal comfort of man 
on that day. Colonization we regard as a project 
of pure benevolence, and in its present form it has 
strong claims upon Christians. But when we re- 
member that it encourages the planting of churches, 
and ig opening the way for the evangelization of 
Africa, its‘claims are greatly strengthened. The 
suggestion of our correspondent, to engraft mis- 
sions on colonization, we commend ; the way for 
this is already fully open; but we cannot see any 
proprietysin an attempt to convert the Colonization 
Society into a Missionary one. 


Respect ro Aee.—Although our correspondent 
who writes on this subject, may over estimate our 
influence, yet great or small, we are ready to em- 
ploy it in promoting the object of his communica- 
tion. The evil -he deplores, has often been re- 
marked by us with the greatest pain. Accustomed, 
as we have been, to associate with old age, experi- 
ence and wisdom, we have supposed that honour 
and veneration should be paid to it; and according- 
ly have felt indignant that it should be treated 
with indifference, much more, with positive disre- 
spect and contempt. The very circumstances that 
the aged have weathered many of the storms of 
life, have outlived many of their dearest and earli- 
est friends, and are now trembling on the verge of 
life, are calculated to create a melancholy interest 
in their favour, and excite the benevolent desire to 


"help their infirmities, and to impart comfort to the 


last days of their toilsome pilgrimage. Such con- 
siderations may command a sorrowful and respect- 
fal sympathy even for old age when associated 
with irreligion and vice; but when the hoary head 
is found in the way of righteousness, it is a crown 
of glory which should be Joved, honoured, and ve- 
nerated. It was a feeling which we imbibed in 
very early youth, that they who could dishonour 
the aged, or turn into ridicule those who were 
marked with personal deformity, were sinners of a 
high grade; and we still think that they are the 
indications of more than mere thoughtlessness and 
levity. 

It is very certain that a veneration for old age, 
is proportioned to the moral refinement and reli- 
gious sensibilities of an-individual, and the ab- 
sence of it is a sure indication of a bad state of 
feeling. As aduty, it is implied in the whole sys- 
tem of Gospel ethics, and the Almighty sufficiently 
evinced his indignation at the breach of it, by the 
signal judgment which he inflicted upon those whg 
contemptuously mocked the bald head of his vene- 
rable prophet. It is God’s express command, 
‘Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, and 
honour the face of the old man and fear thy God; 
I am the Lord.” 

To our own country it is a perversion of the re- 
publican principle, for young men to suppose that 
they endanger their independence by acknowledg- 
ing the superiority of their elders. They judge it 


~ to be manly, to treat with indifference the experi- 


ence and counsel of those who have grown gray in 
the pilgrimage which they have just commenced ; 
and this is a disrespect shown not only to stran- 
The evil is one of 
ht magnitude and prevalence; it infects not 
ouly the family, but the State, and the !Church. 
Striplings in politics presume to scorn the opinions 
of the most experienced statesmen; and novices 
in theology, affect a pity for the ignorance of men 
venerable for years, for experience, and piety. 
The order of things is subverted, and hoary age 
must take the form to be schooled by beardless 
youth. It is a deplorable sign of the times, and it 
is easy to predict the consequence. God’s order 
must be restored ; the young must honour the face 
of the old man; age must always be respected, 
and when sanctified by wisdom and piety, it must 
receive profound homage. To effect this, parents 
must carefully instil the sentiment, and instructers 
must inculcate a due subordination in youth. The 
lesson should be early and deeply impressed, that 
youth mever appears more amiable than when’ 
found ministering to the comfort of those who in 
the downhill of life, have many sorrows, and few 


enjoyments, and who are painfally sensitive to the 


neglect and disrespect of their juniors in years. — 


them be affectionately remembered on the field of 
their benevolent efforts ; let their health, their life, 
their abundant success, be the subjects of earnest 


petition tothe Lord. 


Aproinrments,—The Rev. Erasmus D, M‘Mas- 
‘ters, of Ballstown, N. Y. has been elected Presi- 
dent of South Hanover College, and has accepted 
the. appointment. In our opinion this is a judi- 


| cious selection. 


The Rev. S. L. Graham, D.D. has been elected 


| Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theo- 


logical Seminary, and has accepted the appoint- 

ment. 

‘The Rev. N. H. Harding, has been appointed 

Professor of Church History and Government in 

the same institation, but has declined the appoint- 

ment. 
Wm. Maxwell, Esq. of Richmond, Va. has 


been appointed President of Hampden Sidney 


College, and haa accepted the appointment. 


_ ‘Tae Roor or Evit.—Having in our last char- 
acterized the passion, we now proceed to show in 
what respects the love of money is a root of all 
evil, | 
It awakens insatiable and covetous desires. If 
money be our idol we will love it wherever we 
see it, and desire it, whoever may be its possessor ; 
and thus the heart which is under its influence 
is led in the very first step into a breach of one of 
God’s positive precepts—“ thou shalt not covet.” 
This in ite turn is a direct advance to dishonesty, 
‘and if not quickly discountenanced, will end in 
fraud. All moral considerations are apt to give 
way before a feeling so domineering. Ahab first 
desired to possess the vineyard of Naboth; the 
difficulties which opposed the gratification of his 
wish only tended to increase its intensity; until 
the acquisition was finally determined upon at all 
hazards; and in this instance, covetousness led to 
‘the most cruel injustice and the most inhuman 
marder. Like unlawful desires may still lead to 
similar crimes. In almost every branch of secu- 
lar business, the desire of profit has originated 
tricks of trade, which however sanctioned by cus- 
tom, are properly characterised as frauds. He is 
styled a shrewd man of business, who by eloquent 


purchaser, or extort from him a double price. It 
is perfectly fair too, according to the code of money 
lovers; to create monopolies which promise large 
gains, however great the public inconvenience and 
suffering arising from the transaction. The same 
feeling indulged to a little larger extent, often 
leads to fraudulent bankruptcies, embezzelment of 
funds by public officers, as well as to the thousand 
less conspicuous arts of cheating creditors. Tra- 
cing it still further, we see it originating the most 
revolting crimes. It impels the gambler to the 
use of all the arts and dishonesties of his trade; 
it inspires with daring the midnight depredator 
who clandestinely filches his neighbour’s proper- 
ty ; it points the steel of the assassin; it directs 
the purposes of the bloody minded pirate, who 
stains the high-way of nations with the blood of 


leads to the most debasing prostitution; it is often 
the fomenter of wars which desolate the earth ; it 
is the great stimulant to the oppressor of human- 
ity ; and, in a word, there is scarcely a crime or a 
misery which mars the purity and happiness of the 
world, which may not, and which often have not 
sprung from thispolluted source. While this root 
of evil is cherished in the heart, there can be no 
reasonable calculation of exemption from the 
greatest crimes. Let the example of Judas be 
pondered. He was an Apostle of Jesus Christ; 
he had the confidence of his associates ; his reli- 
gious opportunities were of the most enviable 
kind; but he loved money and it became his rul- 
jing passion, which impelled him at length to set 
a price on the life of his Lord and Master! Achan 
too, in the indulgence of his covetousness, subject- 
ed the whole camp of Israel to the divine displea- 
sure, and at length brought ruin upon himself and 
family. Indeed we can place no limit to the evil. 
He that will be rich, cares not much for the char- 
acter of the means he employs; every considera- 
tion of right and mercy and fair dealing are borne 
down in following up his determined purpose. He 
cares not whether he levies on the rich orgrinds 
the faces of the poor, if he may succeed. ‘+ They 
that will be rich,’ says the highest authority, 
‘¢ fall into temptation and asnare and many foolish 
and hurtful lusts,’’ they are tempted toevery thing 
which is evil and expose themselves to every 
thing which is destructive. 

There are many, however, who will never be- 
lieve that this passion can lead them into the com- 
mission of positive crime. To such then we 
would indicate another train of evils which 
may arise from the same cause. There are 
many personal and family evils connected inti- 
mately with this grasping passion. The rapacious 
worldling generally fails in his highest wish and 
tortures himself with gloomy reflections as he con- 
templates his defeated plans. In proportion to 
the ardour of his love for money, is the poignancy 
of his disappointment; and his appropriate excla- 
mation is, “ye have taken away my gods, and 
what have I left.” How many who have sailed 
with the tide and made large acquisitions, have 
suffered the sudden reverse, and seen all their 
brilliant prospects swept away as by the wind! 
That support upon which their heart rested with 
the greatest complacency is removed, their most 
cherished prospects have been blasted, and their 
spirit is left crushed and broken. The condition 
of such demands commiseration. Amidst the 
wreck of their earthly hopes, they have no Gospel 
consolations to tranquilize and cheer them, and 
their sorrow ia one that worketh death. Broken 
hearts, intemperance, and suicide not unfrequently 
follow in the train of such sorrows. 

There are family evils too which swell the 
catalogue. Not only doharrassing cares and dis- 
appointments destroy the peace of the individual, 
but through him the peace of the family. At one 
time by a penurious economy which curtails the 
comforts of his home ; at other times by a neglect 
of and a distate for all the social enjoyments. It 
is, too, an every day observation that wealth accu- 
mulated in this spirit is cursed of God; it fails 
atterly in imparting the happiness which was sup- 
posed to be its necessary consequence, and more 
frequently is the cause of the deepest family afflic- 


children in awakening pride and vanity ; in ‘sedu- 


meetings held in Philadelphia, but have laid it 
| shide to give place to a fuller account by a corres- . 


the fields of heathenism another interesting corps, 


exaggeration, can impose a worthless article on the 


the unoffending ; it places a price upon virtue and | 


| 421 of the printed Minutes, (accompanied with rea- 


a 


ito. every-.-f01 


sands of sons have been betrayed into profligacy. 
by the wealth of their fathere; and what has been 
accumulated by the one with the most corroding: 
anxiety and toil, has been squandered by the other, 


in scenes of disgraceful debauchery. = . | 

There is one other class of evils to which we 
will advert in completing this picture—we mean 
those which affect their religious prospects.— 
Where it takes possession of the heart of a pro- 
fessor of religion, it not only prevents the power, 
but soon effaces the form of religion. Distaste 
for serious godliness ; restiveness under its obser- 
vances; custing off restraint, and utter apostasy 
are usually its froits. Judas, for the love of filthy 
lucre, abandoned the Apostleship and became a 
traitor to his Lord. And should a child of God 
ever suffer the passion to become predominant, he 
will find it cooling his religious affections, im- 
pairing his faith, and obscuring his prospects; and 
in the sore chastisements to which God will sub- 
ject him to restore him from his backslidings, he 
will have reason to say, **the love of money is 
the root of all evil.” 

Its effect on the irreligious is still more marked. 
[t preoccupies the heart, and therefore excludes 
God ; it prevents sinners from receiving salutary 
impressions ; it makes them regard religion with 
contempt, and to treat its promises and threaten- 
ings with indifference; it blinds their understand- 
ings and hardens their hearts; it renders them in- 
sensible to all the solemnities of theirlast account; 
it so greatly increases the difficulties of conversion, 
that their entrance into the kingdom of heaven is 
represented as next to impossible; and if not 
rooted out of their hearts, it will drown them in 
perdition! Dreadful will be the doom of such 
idolators! Their money wil! perish with them, 
and they will weep and howl for the miseries 
which shall come upon them, when the rust of 
their gold and silver shall be a witness against 
them, and shall eat their flesh as it were fire. 

‘Bat thou O man of God, flee these things; 
and follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, 
love, patience, meekness.”’ 


ACTION OF PRESBYTERIES. 


The Presbytery of Indianapolis adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions. Three members only favour- 
ed the seceders. 


“ Resolved 1, That in the judgment of this Pres- 
bytery, the General Assembly which was regularly 
organized in the Seventh church, according to the 
letter and spirit -of our constitution, was the true 
and proper General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. 

2. That the body reported to have gone out of 
the Assembly, and to have held their meetings in 
the First church, and who have seen proper to 
style themselves the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, being a 
oe having left the true General Assembly in 
a disorderly way, and organized themselves with- 
out any regard to our form of government, are to 
be considered as a secession from the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, and as having forfeit- 
ed al] claim to the Presbyterian name. 

3. That this Presbytery renewedly express their 
adherence to the reforming acts of the Assembly of 
1837, and as now more fully carried out by the As- 
sembly of 1838.” 


The following is the resolution of the Second 
Presbytery of Philadelphia. 

Resolved, That this Presbytery recognize the 
General Assembly which manintend and continued 
their sessions in May last, in the Seventh Presby- 
terian church, Philadelphia, as the regularly or- 
ganized, and the only true General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States. 

Extract from the Minutes of the second Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia, at their stated meeting in the 
city of Burlington, Oct. 3d, 1838. 

Attest W. D. Howarp, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of East Hanover, which it will 
be perceived includes the editor of the Watchman 
of the South, (Dr. Plumer) and the editor of the 
Southern Religious Telegraph, (Mr. Converse,) 
adopted the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the Presbytery doth cordially 
approve, and will effectually sustain, the acts of the 
last General Assembly for the reform and pacifica- 
tion of the Church, as necessary and proper, in or- 
der to restore and preserve its integrity and peace. 

Ayes—Rev. Messrs. Pryor, Spotswood, Atkin- 
son, Neill, Matthews, and Plumer. 

With Elders Maxwell, R. Soutter, Sr., Dunn, 
Lanier, Wilkes, Jones, Batte, Winfree, Bolling, 
and Wills—total 16. : 

Nays—Rev. Messrs. Converse, A. S. Smith, and 
H. Smith. 

With Elders Hutchinson, Williams, Rennie, and 
Hooper—total 7. 


The Presbytery of Shiloh which has been put 
down as a New-school Presbytery, and whose 
commissioner to the last Assembly declined sitting 


with either body, has virtually declared its inde- | 


pendence, acknowledging neither the General As- 
sembly or the seceders. This, of course, weakens 
the cause of secession. 


The Presbytery of the District of Columbia, 
also New-school, and of which Dr. Hill is the 
Magnus Apollo, has also shrunk back from de- 
claring itself. It, like Shiloh, wishes to wait for 
‘further developments’”—it seems to be aware 
that the alternative is, orthodoxy, or the ditch of 
secession. Four ministers and an elder protested 
against their refusal to act decisively. 


The following we have received as the action of 
the Presbytery of New Castle. We understand 
there were but three or four votes dissenting from 
the resolution which approved of the proceedings 
of the Assembly of 1837, and there was no dissent 
in approving of the course of their orthodox com- 
missioners to the Assembly of 1838. 


Tue Presspytery or New Caste, at their 
sessions in Chanceford, Pa., September 26th, 1838, 
adopted the following paper : 

Whereas, The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America, at 
its sessions in May and June A. D. 1838, 
an act recorded on pp: 34, 35, of the printed Min- 
utes, a part of which is as follows: viz.—* That in 
the present state of the Church, all the Presbyte- 
ries in our connexion ought to take order, and are 
hereby enjoined to take such order as is consis- 
tent with this Minute, for the general reform and 
pacification of the Church, and they are directed so 
to do some time between the dissolution of the pre- 
sent Assembly, and the fall meetings of Synods, 
either at stated or pro-re-nata meetings of the 
Presbyteries, as shall seem most advisable to them 
respectively. And 

hereas, The said General Assembly of 1838, 
has directed that the General] reform and pacifica- 
tion of the Church shall be made on the basis of 
the Assemblies of 1837 and 1838, the Presbytery 
of New Castle feels itself called upon to express 
its unanimous and cordial acquiescence in, and co- 
operation with aJl those important measures of re- 
form, both as to doctrine and order, adopted by the 
said Assemblies of 1837 and 1838. 

lst. Whereas, The General Assembly of 1837, 
adopted the following resolution, recorded on p. 


sons not necessary to be here enumerated) viz.— 
«“ That the act of the Assembly of 1801, entitled, 
‘A Plan of Union,’ be, and the same is hereby ab- 

ted.”.—And a resolutien recorded on p. 440 
of the printed Minutes, viz.—“ that by the so 


the 


printed -Minutes, viz:—* That in 


the a 
Union of 1801, between it and the General Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut, as utterly unconstitutional, 


+and therefore -null and void from the beginning, 


the Synods of Utica,.Geneva, and Genesee, which 
are formed and attached to this body, under and in 
execution of said Plan of Union, be and are hereby 
declared to be out of the ecclesiastical connexion 
of the Presbyterian Church of the United States of | 
America, and that they are not in form or in fact 
an integral portion of said Church.” Therefore, | 

Resolved, That this Presbytery does most cordi- 
ally approve and acquiesce in these resolutions of 
the Assembly of 1837: aaa 

And whereas the General Assembly of 1837 
adopted a resolution recorded on p. 442, of the 
printed Minutes, viz.— That while we desire that 
no body of Christian men of other denominations 
should be prevented from choosing their own plans 
of doing , and while we claim no ng t to 
complain should they exceed us in energy and zeal, 
we believe that facts too familiar to need repeti- 
tion here, warrant us in affirming that the organi- 
zation and operation of the so called *‘ American 
Home Missionary Society, and American Educa- 
tion Society,’ and their branchesof whatever name, 
are exceedingly injurious to the peace and purity 
of the Presbyterian Church. We recommend, ac- 
cordingly, that they should cease to operate within. 
any of our churches.”—And a resolution recorded. 
on p. 452, of the printed Minutes, viz.—* That 
the General Assembly will superintend and con- 
duct, by its own proper authority, the work of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church by a 
Board appointed for that purpose and directly amen- 
able to said Assembly.” Therefore, 

Resolved, That this Presbytery does most cor- 
dially approve and acquiesce in each of the above 
resolutions, and solemnly engage to carry out, so 
fur as it is in their power to carry out, the said re- 


the General Assembly of 1837, as is recorded on 
p. 468, 469, and 470, did most earnestly and so- 
emnly testify against certain enumerated errors in 
doctrine, and disorders and irregularities in prac- 
tice, wossing: to the Word of God and the stan- 
dards ef the Presbyterian Church. Therefore, 
Resolved, That this Presbytery does most eat® 
nestly and unanimously appreve of, and unite in, 
the said testimony against each and all the specifi- 
ed errors in doctrine, and against each and all the 
disorders and irregularities in practice referred to, 
which may have , tolerated in any part of the 
Whereas the General Assembly of 1838 adopted 
certain resolutions recorded on p. 19 of the print- 
ed Minutes, viz.—* That those commissioners to 
the General Assembly, viz: Wm. Patton, D.D., 
Erskine Mason, D.D., Rev. John P. Cleaveland, 
Nathan S. S. Beman, D.D., and others, who, ac- 
cording to order and usage, had presented their 
commissions to the Permanent and Stated Clerks, 
prior to the meeting of the body on Thursday last, 
the 17th instant, and afterwards on that day, while 
the house was organizing, and the Clerks under 
the direction of the Moderator presiding, were ac- 
tually engaged in completing the Roll, interrupted 
the progress of the regular proceeding, by combi- 
ery with certain other persons pregent, unknown 
to the General Assembly, in openly forming ano- 
ther body which they call the General Assembly, 
and subsequently, voluntarily, and without leave 
asked or obtained, left the house, to convene in the 
First Presbyterian Church in this city, in so doing 
committing an act, which, however intended, can 
only be considered as a plain and palpable violation 
of order and decorum, and in derogation of the duty 
which they owed to the House, and to the Church, 
and to the cause of Christ. | 
2d. Resolved, That by their said conduct and by 
their subsequently ey ene to attend the ses- 
sions of the General Assembly since that day, and 
at the same time notoriously attending the sessions 
of another body, convening from day to day in the 
First Presbyterian church, calling itself the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, the said commissioners 
appear to have wilfully and deliberately vacated 
their seats in this House, the only true and proper 


the United States of America, and to have origi- 
nated and organized a-schismatical secession from 
the body to which they belonged. 
3d. Resolved, That the names of the said com- 
missioners be now called and recorded in order 
that they may be reported to the Presbyteries of 
which they are members respectively,” Therefore, 
Resolved, That this Presbytery do cordially ap- 
prove and acquiesce in all the principles of the 
said resolutions, and do hereby declare our unani- 
mous adherence to the General Assembly which 
adopted them, and our sincere determination, indi- 
vidually and collectively, to use our utmost efforts, 
so far as it comes within our province, to sustain 
and carry out those measuresof pacification and re- 
form which the said general Assemblies of 1837 
and 1838 have so happily begun. Therefore, — 
Resolved, finally, That this Presbytery expresses 
its cordial and unanimous approbation of the course 
pursued by our commissioners to the General As- 
eembly of the Presbyterian Church of the year 1838. 
A true extract from the minutes of Presbytery. 
Joun H. Symmes, Stated Clerk. 
Columbia, Sept. 28th, 1838. 


From the Presbytery of New Brunswick we 
have received the following minute of their pro- 
ceedings. 

Extract from the Minutes of the Presbytery of 
New Brunswick, in session at the village church 
in Freehold, N. J. Oct 2d, 1838. 

1. Resolved, Unanimously, That this Presbytery 
approves the course pursued by its commissioners, 
in the last General Assembly. 

2. Resolved, Unanimously, That this 
hereby declares its cordial adherence to the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America, 
on the basis of the acts of the General Assemblies 
of 1837 and 1838, for the reformation and pacifica- 
tion of the church. 

Ordered, That the above resolutions be pub- 
lished in the Presbyterian and New York Obser- 


ver. Attest 
R. K. Roperrs, Clerk. 


Ata called meeting of the Presbytery, of Abing- 
don, August 17, after a clear decision in favour 
of the proceedings of the true General Assembly of 
last spring, three of its ministers seceded from 
their brethren, and gave notice that they would 
not again meet with that body as a judicatory of 
the church. The majority therefore passed seve- 
ral resolutions, declaratory of the secession, and of 
the fact too that these men were no longer entitled 
to the office of ministers of our Church. The Pres- 
bytery also published several directions to the 
churches under their care, accordant with the di- 
rections of the General Assembly, how to proceed 


in cases of secession from among themselves. | 


THE OPPOSITION AT THE SOUTH. 


From the best information we can obtain, some of 
the opposers of the Acts of the Assembly of 1837 
are now disposed to let the matter rest. Though 
they do not approve of these acts, they are atill al- 
together opposed to dividing the church. They 
see that a division must inevitably ensue, should 
they unite with the Seceding Assembly ; and to de- 
clare themselves independent would in fact effect 
a division. 

It is not to be expected that all men should take 
the same view ofa subject so important as the acts 
in question. And though we have never wavered 
atall, as to the constitutionality and expediency of 
these acts, we are far from wishing to compel other 
men to think as we do respecting them. It has 
been usual in our church, till of late, to acquiesce 


the decisions of our highest Ecclesiastical Judica- 
tory. Every Minister, when he is ordained, so- 
lemnly promises “ subjection to his brethren in the 
Lord.” And unless this promise is fulfilled in its 
spirit, as well as in its letter, there will be divisions 
and strifes, and contentions, in the household of 
faith. Every trifling difference of opinion will be 
a bar to that Christian interconrse, and confidence, 


tions. . Who has not observed ite influence on 


ra- 
tion of the abrogation of the Plan of Union of 1801, 
the Synod of the Western Reserve is, ard is here- 


among brethren of the same denomination.— 
Charleston Observer. 


conseq 
tion by this Asembly of the Plan of} 


solutions of the Assembly of 1837. Aud whereas |. 


_ beloved pastor has discharged his duties among us 


General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in |. 


ry forward the scheme ? 


in the decision of the majority, and especially in } 


‘mainly secular. 
and harmony, which should subsist, especially |. 


PASTORAL CONNEXIQN DISSOLVED. 
Extract from the Minutes of the Second 

tery of Philadelphia, held at Burlington, N. J., 
_ October 2, 1838. 

The following communication and request was 
made in writing, by Rev. Robert B. Belville: viz. 

Dear. Brethren.—I am under the painful neces- 
sity of asking your permission to resign to had 
care the beloved charge with which | have | 
happily connected row for more than. twenty-five 
years. 

The painfualness of this act is much alleviated by 
the fact, that the separation arises not from dis- 
affection or dissatisfaction, on either side; but 
from my inability to perform a pastor’s duty, ‘in con- 
sequence of a distressing disease in my throat, 
which has now continued tor eighteen months with- 

out any prospect of relief. 


eT B. 

Mr. Wm. M. White, appeared in Presbytery and 
presented the following written communication 
from the congregation of Neshamony: viz. 

Ata meeting of the congregation of Neshamony 
held in the church October Ist, 1838—William R. 
Blair in the chair, and Charles Long, Secretary, the 
following preamble and resolutions were adopted : 

Whereas, our beloved pastor, the Rev. R. B. 
Belville, has for the last eighteen months been 
afflicted by a disease, which has rendered him in- 
capable of performing pastoral duties; and where- 
as he has made known to us his determination to 
seek the dissolution of the relation which he has 
sustained to us so long and so happily, and has 
earnestly requested our concurrence in this painful 
measure. 

Resolved, That while we deeply sympathize 
with him in his affliction, and feel that in parting 
with him, and being deprived of his valued services 
as a minister of Christ, we shall endure a severe 
bereavement ; we cannot, nevertheless, consistent- 
ly, make opposition to his judgment in the matter, 
but shall endeavour to submit to the decision of 
Presbytery in the case, viewing it as a dispensation 
of Divine Providence, in which we are bound to 

uiesce. 3 

Resolved, That we entertain a grateful sense of 

the laborious and faithful manner in which our 


for upwards of five and twenty years, and shall 
follow him with our best wishes and kind feelings, 
whithersoever a Holy Providence sha] conduct his 
steps ; and we will hope to see in the light of hea- 
ven, that this mysterious event has been in mercy 
to the parties immediately concerned, and for the 
glory of Him who worketh all things after the 
counsel of his will. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That Wm. M. White, and Samuel Cra- 
ven, be the commissioners to forward these pro- 
ceedings to Presbytery. 

Attest, R. Buarr, Chairman. 

C. Lone, Secretary. 

The Presbytery proceeded to consider the above 
application of Mr. Belville, when it was, 

Resolved, That while the Presbytery deeply re- 
gret the cause, and sympathize with their brother 
and congregation in the affliction with which they 
have been visited, they feel that the indications of 
providence are plain; therefore, 

Resolved, That the pastoral relation of the Rev. 
Robert B. Belville, to the congregation of Nesha- 
mony be, and it hereby is, dissolved ; this dissolu- 
tion to take effect on the tenth day of November 
ensuing. Attest, 
W. D. Howarp, Stated Clerk. 


For the Presbyterian. 
CLAIMS OF AFRICA. 


Mr. Editor—You called the attention of your 
readers, a few weeks ago, to a subject of exceed- 
ing great importance and interest at the present 
time. 1 refer to the colonization of coloured people, 
on the coast of Africa. 

We are deeply concerned, in this country, but 
still more, are the miserable inhabitants of that 
continent, in the success of this enterprise. And 
any thing that would retard its progress is to be 
carefully avoided. 

That there is less interest felt in this cause than 
its merits deserve, is too manifest to require proof. 
The clains do not press on the minds of Christians, 
with the weight of Scripture precepts. The 
seem to regard it asa benevolent scheme whic 
may or may not succeed, without having sny great 
bearing on the cause of religion. me even 
doubt the propriety of it. And others go still far- 
ther, and oppose the whole system. Whence /18 
this diversity ofsentiment? Let us inquire, whether 
a sufficient reason can be assigned for this differ- 
ence, among those of the same faith ? 

What is the real character of the Colonization 
Society? Is it purely a Christian enterprise? Or 
is it benevolent merely? Or does it embrace both 
in its plan? If it is the former, no follower of 
Christ can, consistently, withhold from it, his sup- 
port. Members of the church, who oppose, or hin- 
der its progress, are guilty of violating the Jast 
command of our ascended Lord. They are cutting 
off from benighted Africa, her only hope of receiv- 
ing the light of the Gospel. - For it must be con- 
fessed, that our Missionary Societies, are almost in 
despair of establishing Christianity in that country, 
by the instrumentality of white men. But if, on 
the other hand, it is not a religious society, if its 
object is merely to restore to their homes, some 
exiles; and by introducing the arts cf civilized life, 
to better the temporal condition of the natives, then, 
it may well be asked, are we bound, as Christians, 
to sustain it? Is it right to take up collections in 
the churches; and employ the Sabbath for advo- 
cating its claims? Should it be so presented as to 
leave the impression, that it is for sending the Gos- 
pel abroad, we are contributing? Should: we be 
called upon as a church, and as Christians, to car- 


It is readily admitted, that we are bound to re- 
lieve the temporal miseries of our fellow men.— 
But that it is proper, to carry on from year to year, 
a regular system of collections in the church, for 
planting a secular colony, is questioned. It is, un- 
doubtedly, a good work, but what has the church 
to do with itt The proper design of the church is 
to perpetuate and extend the Gospel. This is the 
main or leading object, in her efforts. This is 
the end, which our Boards of Missions, have in 
view. While other objects are contemplated, such 
as the instruction of the ignorant, raising to civili- 
zation the degraded heathen, introducing the arts 
and sciences among barbarians, and in every way 
ameliorating the condition of the people. But 
these are all subordinate, and follow as natural 
consequences of the grand object. 

How is it with the American Colonization Society ? 
What is its prominent object? Is it not entirely 
secular ?. While the diffusion of religion is a mere 
secondary affair. ‘This, the constitution, and pub- 
lished documents of the Society, clearly show is 
the case. 

We have had experiments enough tried, to con- 
vince us, that all attempts to civilize barbarians 
without the Gospek are perfectly futile. So that, 
independent of the other objection, this alone 
would be sufficient to cool our zeal in this cause. 

Let me not. be understood, as condemning the 
Colonization Society. My object is to secure for 
it a more general support. And to this end, [ will 
venture to make one or two suggestions. Let it 
be so modified, as to become a Christian institution, 
or rather a Missionary Society; having for its offi- 
cers men fearing God, with an eye to his glory in 
what they do, and sending out only such, as will 
promote the interests of true religion. 

Or if this is impracticable, Jet us form a Board 
in the church; auxiliary, if you please, to the Na- 
tional Society, or to the Board of Foreign Missions. 
You will thus remove astanding objection of Chris- 
tians to this cause; and place its claims on the 
same ground, as those of the Missionary Society. 
You will not then hear, that the Episcopalians, 
Methodists, and Baptists, have their* Missionaries 
in Liberia, while we have none; (though there are 
two Presbyterian churches in the colony.) 

They, very wisely, have societies of their own. 
While we, in the extravagance of our liberality, 
spend our energies on the general cause, which is 


Besides, you will then be furnished with an un- 


answerable argument inst Christian Abolition- 


ee of sending the Gospel to the heathen? Dare 
e retard the work of God! Can he withhold his 
support from the only plan for evangelizing Af- 
rica. 

It seems to me a conscientious man, could not 
resist such an appeal. And.any member of the 
church, persisting in his opposition to such a society, 
would be a proper subject for church discipline. 

1 know not how this subject is regarded by the 
Christian community at large. But there are 
many in the church, who in the present state of 
things, feel an honest reluctance, té aid that so- 


ciety. 

The only hope for Africa, humanly speaking, is 
in colonizing pious coloured people, from this coun- 
try. We should, therefore, exert all our energies 


, in this channel, until God, in his Providence points 


out another. 

As to the plan of sending out al] who offer, with- 
out regard to character, it wil] rather hinder, than 
promote the spread of the Gospel in that country. 

These thoughts J beg you to submit to your 
readers, in hope that some oe may be devised, 
for carrying on this good work more efficiently. 

Yours, &c. 
E. D. B. 


se For the Presbyterian. | 
EXTRACTS FROM CALVIN. 


_ Vows.—“It is of great importance with what 
intention a vow is made, if we wish it to be ap- 
proved of God. For as the Lord regards the heart, 
and not the external appearance, it happens that 
the same action, performed with different designs, 
is sometimes acceptable to him, and sometimes 
highly displeasing. If any one vow abstinence 
Jrom wine, as if there were any holiness in such 
abstinence, he 1s chargeable with superstition; if 
this be done for any other end which is not impro- 
per, no one can disapprove of it.” * * * 

“If a person has fallen into any crime through 
the vice of intemperance, nothing prevents him 
from correcting that vice by a temporary renunci- 
ation of all delicacies, and enforcing this abstinence 
by a vow, to lay himself under the stronger obliga- 
tion. Yet [ impose no perpetual law on those who 
have been guilty of such an offence; I only point 
out what they are at liberty to do, if they think 
that such a vow would be useful to them. I con- 
sider a vow of this kind, therefore, as lawful; but 
at the same time, as left to the free choice of every 
individual.” —Calvin’s Institutes, Book iv. chap. 
xitt. On Vows. 

Baprism.—* Now if it be true, as we have stated, 
that a sacrament is to be considered as received, 
not so much from the hand of him by whom it is 
administered, as from the hand of God himself, 
from whom without doubt it proceeded; we may 
conclude that it is not capable of any addition or 
diminution, from the dignity of the person by whose 
hand it is delivered. And as among men, if a let- 
ter be sent, provided the hand and sea? of the wri- 
ter be known, it is of very little importance who 
and what the occasion of it may be; so it ought to 
be sufficient for us to know the hand and seal of 
our Lord in his sacraments, by whatever messen- 
ger “ may be conveyed. This fully refutes the 
error of the Donatists, who measured the virtue 
and value of the sacrament by the character of the 
minister. Such, in the present day, are our Ana- 
baptists, who positively deny that we are rightly 
baptized by impious and idolatrous ministers in the 
kingdom of the Pope, and therefore violently urge 
us to be baptised. Again: against whose follies we 
shall be fortified with an argument of sufficient 
strength, if we consider that we are baptised not in 


ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, and 


| consequently that it is not the baptism of man, but 


of God, by whomsoever it is administered. Thou 

those who: baptised us were chargeable with the 
grossest ignorance or contempt of God and of all 
religion, yet they did not baptise us into the fellow- 
ship of their own ignorance or sacrilege, but into 
the faith of Jesus Christ ; because they invoked, not 
their own name, but the name of God, and baptised 
in no other name but his. Now if it was the bap- 
tism of God, it certainly contained the promise of 
remission of sins, mortification of the flesh, spiritual 
vivification, and participation of Christ. Thus it 
was no injury to the Jews, to have been circumcis- 
ed by impure and apostate Jesuits; nor was the 
sign on that account useless, so as to render it ne- 
cessary to be repeated, but it was sufficient to re- 
cur to the genuine original. They object, that bap- 
tism ought to be celebrated in the congregation of 
the faithful ; but this does not prove that it loses 
all its value in consequence of being partially 
wrong. For when we teach what ought to be 
done to preserve baptism pure and free from every 
blemish, we do not abolish the institution of God, 
however idolaters corrupt it. For when cireumci- 
sion was anciently corrupted with many supersti- 
tions, yet it ceased not to be considered as a sign 
of grace; nor when Hezekiah and Josiah assem- 
bled together, out of all Israel, those who had re- 
volted from God, did they call any of them to a se- 
circumcision.” —Calvin’s Ins. lib. iv. ch. xv, 


For the Presbyterian. 


MISSIONARY MEETING AT PHILADELPHIA. - 


Mr. Editor—I have been both interested and 
instructed by attending the Farewell Missionary 
Meetings held in Philadelphia within the last few 
days, with the mission family, sent out by the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church ; 
and as [ doubt not many of your readers like to see 
an account of these meetings, with your assistance 
I will try to gratify them. | 

The Mission Family consists of the Rev. Joseph 
Warren, ‘Rev. James L. Scott, Rev. John E. Free- 
man, and their wives. The first meeting was held 
in the Central Presbyterian church, on Thursday 
evening, the 4th instant. The services were :— 
Singing, and prayer.by the Rev. Mr. Steel. Read- 
_ the seventy-second Psalm, by Rev. Mr. Moore. 
Addresses by Mr. Lowrie, the Corresponding Se- 
cretary, and Rev. Mr. Freemen. Prayer by Rev. 
Dr. Cuyler. Address by the Rev. Mr. Scott. 
Prayer by the Rev. Mr. Boardman. Address by 
the Rev. Dr. John McDowell. Concluding prayer 
by Rev. Mr. Warren. Singing, and benediction, 
by Rev. Mr. Boardman. The exercises commen- 
ced at half-past seven o’clock, and closed a little 
before ten o'clock. 

I was much gratified to see so much of the time 
taken up in prayer; and that reading a portion of 
the Bible was also a part of the exercises. The 
addresses were all short, but they contained much 
that was instructive, and under the circumstances, 


what Mr. Lowrie said, that these missionaries had 
already received their instructions at a public meet- 
ing in Albany ; he gave a short description of Nor- 
thern India, their destined field of Jabour; and jl- 
lustrated the great principle of raising up a native 
ministry from among the heathen themselves. He 
adverted to the circumstances of the mission family 
then present, surrounded by the members, elders, 
and ministers of the churches, as one solemn and 
affecting, and closed by a few words of affectionate 
encouragement to the missionaries to go forward in 
the great work. Mr. Freeman’s address was rich 
and varied, and of deep interest throughout. He 
dwelt on the necessity of prayer, in the work of 
Foreign Missions, and earnestly besought the Chris- 
tians present, and throughout the Church, to pray 
for them, and for all the missionaries of the crose. 
Mr. Scott with great clearness of thought éxplained 
in what the spirit of missions consisted. After men- 
tioning several particulars, he showed more at 
length, that without vita] piety it could not exist. 
Dr. McDowell explained and enforced the obli 
tion of the members of the Church to ouetaie: thle 
great cause. Although the address of the Secre- 
tary and the missionaries were good, | thought that 
of Dr. McDowell the best.. [ loved to see the pas- 
tor of the church in a most earnest and appropriate 
manner pressing upon the members their duty in 
regard to this subject, and holding up to view the 
solemn responsibility which rested upon them. 

The large church, above and below, was fall, 
but not crowded; and the most undiminished 
interest was evident to the last. Notice was then 
given, that as the vessel would not sail til) Monday, 
another meeting would be held in the Rev. Dr. 
Cuyler’s church, on Saturday evening. | 

he exercises on that evening were of the same 


ists. Can a follower of the Saviour denounce the 


kind as above, excepting that no portion of the 


the name of any man,’but in the name of the Fa- | 


much that. reached the heart. “It appeared from | 
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the. power, purposes;.and promises ot 
addres, the young—a conduct which then did honour to 


‘Was cead, which: 1 think 
m by Mr. 
by. Rev... Mr. Jones; . 


méa and moans were wanted ; and asked the 
fathera inothers present, which was most preci- 
= their gold and silver, or théir sons and daugh- 
ters! Here were sons and daughters freely offered 
to the Saviour’s cause.. What he said to the mis- 
sidnatieg affected them deeply. Here were their 
parents, brothers, and sisters, their friends, among 
whom was himself, to be parted from for life. This 
was one side of the alternative. On,the other was 
be lury of God, and the dying heathen perishing 
for, fos broait of life. If their teials were great, 
their encouragements were. greater still, for the 
Saviour himself would sustain them in his service. 
“The exercises closed a little befure-10 o'clock, 
and many, as on the previous évening, came for- 
ward and took the missionaries by the hand. 
Notice had been given, in the papers, of a fare- 
well missionary meeting. with the same family, in 


the Mariaer’s chapel, on Sabbath, at 3.o'clock. I|' 


was curious to know what. kind of a meeting this 
would. be, and took care to be present. The exer- 
Cises_were directed by the Rey. Mr. Douglass, the 
seamen’s chaplain. ‘The number present, besides a 
large Sabbath School in the gallery, was estimated 
at 1000, one-third of whom, at least, were females. 
and. a more attentive and orderly audience, I never 
saw. | After singiag, and prayer by the Rev. Mr, 
Macklin, Mr. Lowrie said he understood that many 
of them were sailors, and he was very glad, in the 
providence of God, to meet them, for he wanted 
the services of some sailors, to take some dear 
friends and their wives, who were sitting there, to 
India. If they asked him what -his friends were 
ing to {ndia for, he was very willing to tell them. 
Fie then referred to the state of the heathen world, 
and what the church was doing to send them the 
missionary and the Bible. His address to the crew 
of the “George Gardiner,” the vessel in which the 
missionaries sailed, rivetted the attention of every 
sailor present. He also noticed the large and or- 
derly Sunday School, present in the gallery, and 
encouraged them to punctual attendance and good 
behaviour. Mr. Warren addressed the audience 
on the necessity of personal. attention to religion. 
They had heard. the condition of the heathen, but 
if they neglected their own souls, they would be 
lost, and suffer far sorer punishment then those who 
never had the Bible. After prayer by Mr. Scott, 
Mr. Freeman made a feeling address to the scho- 
lars, and on the importance of personal religion to 
every one present. Mr. Douglass showed how im- 
portant it was that sailorsshould:be pious men, and 
thus they: would assist the missionaries in doing 
and. get great benefit and peace of mind to 
maelves. The exercises were closed by singing 
and prayer. This meeting appeared: to me to be 
as interesting as the others, though of a somewhat 
different. complexion; and I thought the measure 
of bringing the missionaries thus in contact with 
the sailors, and those connected with them, a very 
good one, and hope we shall hear of more such 
meetings, when our missionary friends are, by the 
providence of God, brought within reach of a sail- 
ors’ chapel. 


Fer the Presbyterian. 
LAWRENCEVILLE HIGH SCHOUL. 

_ Mr. Editor—I wish ay you, as a friend of 
education, to say how much | was pleased with a 
recent visit to the High School at Lawrenceville. 
This Institution, located between Princeton and 


‘Trenton, is at present under the care of the Messrs. 


Hamill, gentleinen. of experience, enterprise, and 
ability. [t.was not from broken down constitu- 
tions; nor empty purses, nor in any sense ex neces- 
silate.rei, but from & pure love and devotion to the 
work,-that they.engaged in the atduous enterprise. 
Thus entermg it, devoting themselves personally, 
and exclusively to the work, and upon a plan alto- 
gether novel and pecutiar, it is not surprising that 
their success has exceeded their must sanguine ex- 
pectations. I had the pleasure of attending the 


- examination and “closing exercises” of the Institu- 


- During examination, | was 


tion. The speaking both in modern and ancient 
languages and our own tongue, would not have 
disgraced a Commencement. The oration, in 
Greek, I have seldom heard excelled.- Particular 
attention is paid here to Composition and Declama- 
tion. I was.informed that out of a school of thirty- 
five or thirty-six, but two boys are excused from 
either, and those on account of their extreme youth. 
particularly struck 
with the thoroughness of the Instruction. Whether 
in Philosophy or in Grammar, in Figures or Lan- 
guage—the elements, and by the smallest boys— 
seemed to be perfectly understood. The Messrs. 
Hamill adapt the Analytic and Synthetic mode— 
the only true and efficient method of Instruction. 
Another thing that struck me was, the system 
and order that prevailed. . You feel. it the moment 
you enter the Institution. It is seen in the domes- 
tic economy, the department of instruction, the 
government of the School. 1 confess I have rarely 
seen it carried out to such a degree, so completely 
and thoroughly as here is the fact. It seemed a 
comparatively easy thing to govern. Nor was [ 
less pleased with the bright and cheerfui counte- 
nances of this interesting collection of youth. All 
seemed to feel that the success of one was the suc- 
ceas of all; and that the failure of one was a blot 
upon all. The interest was extreme throughout 
the entire exercises of the day. There was another 
thing—a degree of conscientiousness—an evident 
‘state of high moral culture, the result manifestly of 
much fidelity and care, which, as a parent, [ 
was delighted to behold. The old system of cor- 
poral punishment, for every thing, is here abolished. 
ft ig used simply in extremis rebus and then in 
ivate. Moral means are substituted in its stead. 
he efficiency of these as a means of government, 
chase been fully tested in this Institution. I have 
some facts on this head, that I should like to state, 
but must not trespass. {[ cannot but congratulate 
the Messrs. Hamill on the success-thus far of their 
enterprise, and feel that their {nstitution has but 
to be known to be liberally patronised by an intel- 


ligent commanity. A Paragon. 
JEFFERSON COLLEGE, CANONSBURG, PENN. 


SYLVANIA. 

The Annual Commencement in this Institution 
took place on the 27th of September. The Gra- 
duate Class, consisted of twenty eight members, 
ten of whom delivered orations on the subjects se- 
lected by the. The degree of A. M. was con- 
ferred on thirteen young gentlemen of former 
classes, and the degree of 5. was awarded to the 
‘Rev. John Rhea, of Steubenville'Presbytery. The 
exercises of the- morning were c with the 
Baccalaureate and prayer by the President. 

. After.a recess, the Anniversary Address to the 
two Literary Societies,-was delivered by the Hon. 
H. M. Brackenridge. | 
‘The nember ‘of undergraduates. in attendance 
‘daring the:last session wae two hundred. 
~~ Boarding may be hed in the college, on the farm, 
in. private associations, or in private families, ac- 
orang the taste ar circumstances of the student. 
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sent day, is a want of the fig 208 due to old age.” 
ofte affected, while mixing 


see the old man 


that ; bat the: sof proper manifestation of re- 
spect, the implied disregard, the. neglect of proper, 
respectful attention to his presen impertinent 

pur, the coarse. vulyar jest, the boisterous 
unbecoming laugh, whenever the old have thought 


all-these, have indicated too plainly to be misunder- 
étood, that proper sense of to. be wanting, 


} which so beautifally commends itself in those of 
younger years. Is there less of that t mani- 
fested now, than in days “ by-gone ?” is quee- 


tion is answered, by observing if we see now as 
formerly, so much anxious desire and studied care, 
to render the situation of: the old comfortable, and 
agreeable, whenever he goes into the company of 


the youth of this land,,, If perchance an old gentle- 


nsibility” ia thie great work. Mr. Lowrie said}™an enter a church, have you not seen the young 


man remain seated, while he has been allowed to 
secure-a seat for himself, or perhaps leave the 
church for want of a- comfortable situation? © 
have seen this the’case, in the enlightened, chris- 
tian community of the city of Philadelphia, and 
with shame be it apoken. “ Tell it not in Gath, 
repeat it not in thefstreets of Ashkelon.”—O! 
shame, where is thy blush? Let the high in office, 
the great in the world, be honoured as their situa- 
tions and merits deserve ; but let it never be for- 
gotten that the aged father, the veteran in years, 
the * head silvered o’er with age”—should be treat- 
ed with respect more profound still. 

The affecting anecdote of the “aged father and 
the trencher,” is replete with some painful truths, 
which the conduct of many of the young of the 
present age, plainly indicates as existing in their 
feelings, and only awaiting a fit opportunity to bring 
_A father, whose “ way of life had fallen into the 
sear and yellow leaf,” had made the residence of 
his son, his home; doubtless expecting, that natu- 
ral affection at least, would ensure for him al] the 
attentions. which his declining years demanded. 
The son, instead of affording him such apartments 
as his means amply allowed, fixed him in a garret 
room, in a remote part ot his house. 

On. a certain day, while the young man was dig- 
ging a wooden trencher, his little son approached 
and inquired of him the object of his work.—The 
father replied, “Tt is for your old grandfather to eat 
from.” The little boy, anxious to show his father 
how much influence his example had over him,-en- 
‘quired in the earnestnéss and “ani | of his 
heart, “Father, when you are old, must | make a 
wooden trencher for you to eat out of too?” How 
this simple tale, fraught with much instructon, tells 
some truths, which nature blushes at—but yet, I 
blush for the honour of human nature to own tt, 
that there are not a few who would act similarly, 
if similarly situated. 

I feel deeply for the old man whose tottering 
limbs scarce bear him along. I think, poor old man! 
now in yourdeclining years, what are your feelings 
and reflections with regard to the concerns of this 
world.—That master of the knowledge of huinan 
nature—the inimitable Shakspeare, has most for- 
cibly and touchingly portrayed his feelings, when 
the old man is made to say, 


_“T have lived long enough ; my way of life 
Is fall’n into the sear and yellow leaf: 
And that which shuuld accoinpany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have.” 


Independent of the injunctions which the natural 
affections impose, the Bible particularly enjoins it. 
The fate of the forty-two children who mocked old 
Flisha, is familiar to every child. Filial piety, with 
the Greeks and Romans, was considered one of the 
brightest virtues, and insisted on even to death. In 
some of the countries of Asia, after a man attains a 
certain age, he is buried alive, as being no longer 
useful, and merely increasing expense in his sup- 
port. I have often thought of this fact, and trembled 
while I thought, that in this country of religious 
light and instruction, how many there are, who, 
though they would not bury the old under the clods 
of the valley, yet dury them in their thoughts and 
regards. # 

Mr. Editor,—This subject, I think, demands the 
most earnest consideration. I consider it your duty, 
as exercising an extensive and constantly extend- 
ing influence over the cormmunity—south as well 
as north—to direct the attention of your readers to 
this growing evil; your influence can and will ef- 
fect more than will fall to the lot of private indivi- 
duals. Let parents, who will soon be in the decline 
of life, think of it. Let the minister in his official 
capacity, instruct and insist on its solemn import- 
ance; and, sir, let your paper, which I know to be 
so eminently useful, “ lash this vice naked through 
the world.” It may be your good fortune not tuo 
have witnessed much of this truly serious and dis- 
tressing evil; but I, sir, know it. I speak advised- 
ly, and were not I fully sure of its existence, I 
would not dare publish so disgraceful a slander en 
the youth of our land. Let it be lashed in the pri- 
vate circle, from the pulpit, through the public 
press, and then, and not till then, will we see the 
evil eradicated, and let young men know that there 
issufficient virtue in the land to maintain that “re- 
spect due to old age.” M. D. 


THE MARTYRS’ FIELDSAT CANTERBURY. 


It was on a calm evening in May, that I took my 
first walk about the old city of Canterbury. We 
had climbed the singular and steep mound called 
the Dane John, and were louoking with interest on 
a scene very new to us. The wide hop-grounds, 
the lath-and-plaster farm-houses, the beautifully 
cultivated and fertile—but, to our minds, used to 
our own rugged hills, and banks, not picturesque — 
country, reminded us on every side that we were 
far from home. 

But there was no absence of the picturesque in 
our close neighbourhood: here were the old city 
walls and its beautiful towers; and here, at every 
step, was some name that awoke ancient associa- 
tions—some place connected in our minds with the 
most interesting passages in the history of our 
country. 

We were travellers, and in the few last hours 
had seen the memorable places of which we had 
heard all our. lives, and of which our children’s 
children will be taught totell. For the first time, 
on the evening before, I had seen the sun light up 
the purple towers of Windsor, dear to many an 
English heart as the favourite abode of her good 
king—the place of his long seclusion, and of his 
last rest. I will own that, as I saw the flag stream 
out against the setting sun, to indicate to the sur- 
rounding country that the king was himself there, 
I felt the tears in my eyes as the Church’s prayer 
rose to my lips, *O Lord, save the king!” Send 
peace in our tine, O Lord; for there is none that 
fighteth fur us, but only thou,O God!” Early in the 
morning I had one glance at the old tower, “ by 
many a dark and midnight murder fed,” and stood on 
the very spot where the seven noble bishops had land- 
ed on their way to their prison, whilst the crowd- 
ing spectators, and the very soldiers who guarded 
them, kneeled to ask their blessing. In the course 
of that busy day, too, I had seen the beautiful hos- 
spital at Greenwich—that monument of a fallen wo- 
man’s humanity—built by Charles II., at the soli- 
citation of his favourite, Eleanor Gwynn, at which 
one looks with the more interest, because Bishop 
Burnet tells us that she died, according to his be- 
lief, a humble penitent. 

I had Tilbury Fort, also, and had again 
fancied that [ saw the ready troops of soldiers, and 
listened with them, and shouted with them, in an- 
swer .to the noble declaration of their Protestant 
queen, “ I am come amongst you all, not as for ny 
recreation and sport, but as being resolved, in the 
midst and heat of the battle, to live and die amongst 
you; I have but the: body of a weak and feeble wo- 
man, but [I have: the: heart of a king, and a king of 
: England, too—and can Jay down for my God, and 
for en and for my people, my honor and 


“A referedee to the catalogue will show that the 
‘course of sete thorough and extensive. The 


winter term w 


commence on the first ay of 


bea blood, even in the dust.” All these places of 


| deep interest, in 0 few hours, I had seen ; yet the 


is dry in‘the summer—was certainly a work 


proper to-honour the young by their association— | pilgrimage, an 


_ daisies and dandelions enough for their chain—few 


veneration with which I trod this ground. 


- remarks, “ This good woman was somewhat thick of 
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memory of all vanished, as one narrow bouudary 
to me-—“* Do you see that singularly shaped field, 
here beneath us, with low hawthorn hedges? There 
the bottom of it. That is the martyrs’ Field— 
tradition calls it so—and there is every reason to 
believe that the mattyrs, who sealed their profes- 
sion of faith with their blood in Canterbury, were 
really barned in that very spot. This steep 
mound would afford convenient room for the 

tators.of the awful tragedy ; and that strange hollow 


of art, and made—or if not made, used—for the 
very executions.” - And so I came to the end of my 
nd toa place of much note: for du- 
ring the _ persecutions, more suffered in 
Kent, I believe, for their religion, than in any other 
county in England; and of those, the larger pro- 
portion in Canterbury. And the very last martyr- 
fires that sacred England, and that within six days 
of its deliverance, blazed on this very memorable 
‘spot. Memorable! yet how little it is remember- 
ed. It is called the Martyrs’ Field; yet the shep- 
herd thinks nothing probable of the meaning of the 
words, as he passes 
The children play here, and in the dry summer run 
races up and down this hollow; and the grown 
buys try strengths in leaping across it, and little 
care that once it streamed with blood instead of 
water—the blood of those of whom “ the world was 
not worthy ; and ‘80 the little ones can reach the 
fair maythorn-boughs from the hedge, and fine 


care to teach them how every flower and herb there 
was withered once with hotter fire than the mid- 
summer sun’s heat that flashed and sparkled here 
asit bore the living sacrifice up to God. Ought 
these things to be forgotten? Are we, then, so 
degenerate, so unworthy of our forefathers, that a 
senator has dared to speak of Martyrs’ records as 
‘Sold almanacstories!”’ “They are old almanac 
stories,” it was well answered; “ but they are red-. 
letter stories—they are written in blood.” Come, 
then, let me do my part; let me express my feel- 
ings of gratitude to God for the grace bestowed on 
these blessed servants of his; and let me own the 
It may 
be, that even I may awaken some like feeling; 
it may be, that one who has as yet thought but lit- 
tle of the mighty debt due to our blessed martyrs, 
may in these latter days thank God, and take cour- 
age to follow their good example, at least in sinceri- 
ty of intention. It may be that some young per- 
son (for there were those who had the fair pros- 
pect of long and prosperous life before them—I 
speak from the authority of living witnesses—who 
here gave themselves unblemished offerings to 
God) may feel their energy, and their activity, and 
their warmth of heart, all worthy to be consecra- 
te! to the Almighty Giver. It may be that some 
delicate woman—for I can tell of the weak and fra- 
gile lifting themselves up in the hour of trial, to 
show how strength is made perfect in weakness— 
may learn ftom my record, to look in faith to Him 
who, to them that have no might, increaseth 
strength. 

“In the beginning,” Fox tells us, “of the 
persecution, there were lying in the castle,”— 
there, yonder, within those very walls,—* fifteen 
godly and innocent martyrs, of whom not one es- 
caped with their lives;” and this is the remarka- 
ble observation he makes, “ Though certain swerv- 
ed alittle in the number of sacraments—some 
more, and some less—yet in the principal matter, 
the doctrine of salvation for faith to stay upon, and 
in disagreeing from the dreaming determination 
of the popish Church, they most agreed.” O wise 
should we be, if in the principle matter, the doctrine 
of salvation for faith to stay upon, once again we 
could all agree. 

I was much struck with the variety of charac- 
ter which I met with in the account of those mar- 
trys concerning whom I had ee to con- 
sult Fox's history ; and it is truly beautiful to ob- 
serve how the religion of the Gospe] supplies eve- 
ry want; how it gives strength to the weak, calm- 
ness to the irritable, nay, supplies even natural de- 
ficiencies. Concerning one of the martyrs, Fox 


hearing, but yet quick of understanding in the 
Lord’s matters; her name therefore be praised.” 
Of another, the account is very touching from its 
extreme simplicity. Perhaps it particularly af- 
fected my mind, because I knew more than one 
for whom the character might pass; yet it is not 
such a character perhaps that fancy would grace 
with the energy of a martyr; but He “shall give 
strength and power unto his people” —yes, even to 
his blessed hand-maidens, blessed be Cod “ She 
was a simple woman to see,” says thé old martyro- 
logist, “as any might behold; she had a jively cheer- 
ful countenance ; most patient in her words, and an- 
swers; sober in apparel, meat and drink, and 

would never be idle; a great comfort to as many 
as would talk to her; good to the poor; and in her 
trouble, money, she said, she would take none; 

‘for,’ she said ‘I am going to a city where money 
bears no praising; while I am here the Lord pro- 
videth for me.’ And it was from this very spot, 
I thought again, as I looked round the narrow boun- 
dary, that the last English martyrs ascended to 
God: here, that the bold Corneford, with almost 
the feeling, and all the firmness ofa prophet, de- 
nounced the wrath that was preparing for a perse- 
cuting and apostate church. My fancy pictured 
his manly countenance, and his lofty bearing, as 
he stood there, just in view of the thousands who 
thronged this steep hill-side; and I felt how many 
a heart amidst that multitude, (for it was not only 
enemies who came together on such occasions, but 
many a true and faithful, though perhaps secret, 
friend, was there whispering, “ Be strong in the 
Lord,” to the sufferers, and encouraging them in 
their last extremity by word and sign)—I felt how 
many a heart bounded, almost to bursting, at his 
words, as he hurled back the impious sentence of 
excommunication pronounced against him and his 
blessed companions, and ended with a prayer, 
“That, by thy just judgments, O most mighty God, 
against thine adversaries, thy true religion may be 
known, to thy great glory and our comfort, and 
to the edifying of all our nation.” And did not 
the words come back to many a heart with an aw- 
ful feeling that the prophecy was fulfilled, when 
the unhappy queen died within six days after; and 
with her, as the historian observes, the tyranny of 
all English papists? But there stood one in this 
field, on that same day, very different indeed from 
the undaunted Corneford, though in faith, and hope 

and patience, the same. There wasa weak, aged 
woman, who had learned from her own son, the sa- 
ving doctrines of the Gospel, and that it is idolatry 
to creep to the cross, St. John saying, “ Beware of 
images ;” and to confess that we should not pray 
to our ladye, [the Virgin Mary,] nor to the other 
saints, for they be not omnipotent.” What but the 
power of divine grace could have supported so 
weak and failing a frame to such extremity ! and 
what varied feelings of grief and triumph must 
have agitated that son’s mind, who, having been 
the means of bringing an aged parent to the con- 
fession of the truth as it is in Jesus, saw her “take 
hold of the Gospel and grow more and more in zeal 
and love thereof, and so continue unto her martyr- 
dom?” And yet there was one more that I must 
natne among that last band of the noble army of 
English martyrs—young, puiistg fair and admired, 
perhaps educated, certainly with all the energy of 
youth,—and oh! with how much fortitude, with 
how much courage, that heroes, and the mighty 
men of this world, could never have shown! Alice 
madé no complaint—she felt herselfa sinner. It 
was not for her to denounce the coming vengeance 
ofGod upon others. Alice humbly looked to others 
for instruction, and questioned whether she 

was right herself. Yet, being come to that dead- 
ly extremity, strength sufficient for her need was 
given—strength was once again made perfect in 
weakness. As she stood at the stake, she request- 
ed to see her godfathers, and godmothers. No 
wonder they trembled and hesitated to come; they 
must have thought on the hour of joy when they 
bore the fair infant, in her white robes to the font. 
Yet if it was fear that made them shudder to own 
their holy relationship to the condemned one, sure- 
Jy their child’s cou must have shamed them, 


when they at last yielded to the repeated sum- | 


mons. She asked them what they had promised 
for her in her baptism; and, repeating the com- 
mandments, asked if she was bound to do—and 


out 


to and fro with his few sheep. | 


swered that they had not. “Then,” said she, “I 
ie a Christian woman ; bear witness of me.” And 
have we dared to trifle with these holy memorials! 
Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death ‘of 
his saints. Let us no lo allow ourselves‘ to 
believe that itis a little matter to slight the mer- 
cy of God in the establishment of a pure Church 
in our country. We have been cold-hearted long 
enough. A time may come, sooncr than we ex- 
t, when we shall look with more of fellow-feel- 
ng on these bitter troubles. In the mean time, I 
will end my chapter with Fox’s somewhat quaint, 
but beautiful remark and prayer. Speaking of 
another company of the English martyrs, he says: 
“Thus ended all these glorious souls, that day, 
their hap 
pee to the sum of 406 years, or thereabouts. The 
grant that we may well spend our years and 
days likewise to his glory.”—Poor Churchman's 
Quarterly Mag azine. 


3 From the New Orleans Observer. 

_ THE LAST MOMENTS Of THE INFIDEL. 
(A scene during the last summer’s epidemic.) 
They called me to his bed-side. Gracious hea- 

ven! what a spectacle! his cyes rolled in their 

sockets like two balls of liquid fire! his lips were 

livid, and his face corrugated with the furrows of 

despair. He muttered and raved by turns. Ha! 

what? D——d fiends come so soon! See! see! 
er commence their hellish revelry around my bed 

—they laugh! they exult! they mock my agony! 

No, d—n the whole crew, I wish to die. I scoffed 

at the idea of an awful futurity—I deemed it an 


freely, to banish the importunate thought of eter- 
nity. Wake! wake! all ye monsters of hell— 
‘seize your prey—’tis naw too late. Cease, you hell- 
hounds, I won’t die; no,d—-n you, I wish I could! 
He gurgled, and I heard a)]most in the same instant, 
seize, seize, hell, fury, despair, and as he uttered 
the last word, a slight twitching of the corner of 
the mouth told that he was gone. Weep for the 
Infidel’s death. M. D. 
Thursday, August 29, 1838, 


HEATHENISM, 


Sir Stanford Raffles, whose notes on oriental 
habits are worthy of all confidence, relates of the 
Battas, a nation of twelve or thirteen hundred 
thousand, inhabiting the Island of Sumatra, who 
have a written language and some other arts of 
civilized life, that when the parents among them 
become old, they are forced to climb into a tree, 
and their children, gathered beneath it, shake them 
down, crying that the fruit is ripe, and immediately 
beat them to death. 
effect, more or less aggravated, might be gathered 
from the annals of almost any pagan nation. And 
they establish the fact, that the law of filial grati- 


them. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Cherokee Emigration.—The Nashville Whig of the 
24th ult. says, there seems to be but little doubt that 
General Scott’s arrangement with John Ross will be 
carried into complete operation, notwithstanding the 
clamour raised against Ross and his friends by specu- 
lators and others interested in the removal of the In- 
dians under Government contract. On the 29th ult. 
two parties of 1000 or 1200 each started by land, under 
the Ross contract, but were compelled to halt at 
Blythe’s ferry on the Tennessee, to wait tor rain, the 
drought being so great as to endanger the safety of 
the emigrants. 

New York Canals.—The tolls collected on the New 
York State Canals during the third week in Septem. 
ber were in 1837, $49,751.98; in 1838, $63,847.83. 
The merchandize shipped at Albany and West Troy for 
the same week was, in 1837, 5,411,000 pounds; in 
-1838, 9,874,500 pounds. The flour and wheat arriving 
at the Hudson river, via the canals, was, during the 
same period, as follows: In 1837, 33,308 barrels of 
flour and 51,676 bushels of wheat. 


B. Rathbun.—The sary on the trial of Benjamin 
Rathbun, at Batavia, New York, brought in a verdict 
of Guilty on Wednesday 3d inst. An application was 
made to suspend the sentence, which the court relused, 
and sentenced him to five years imprisonment. 


Steam Packets.—The steam packets Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Neptune are to ply between Baltimore 
and Charleston. One starting every fourth day.. 


Land slide in Vicksburg.—The Natchez Free Tra- 
der of the 25th instant, describes the beginning of an 
avalanche or sinking of the earth on the margin of the 
landing at Vicksburg, which threatens serious damage 
to the Pinckard Hotel, commencing near the bottom of 
Main street, and running suuthwardly as far as the 
railway. 

The large warehouse owned by Messrs. Corfrew & 
Watts, at the upper part of the levee, near the bottom 
of Main street, began to give way, and in the course 
of a day or two, became a ruin, allowing time for the 
occupants to remove goods, &c. 

This house was once owned by Judge Lane, and 
rented for $12,000 per annum; at the present time, 
it rented for about $8000, to several occupants, whose 
business and goods must of necessity be much injured 
by such a speedy removal. Several other houses are 
swerving from their perpendicular. The beautiful 
new house, commenced by Mr. McDowell, nearly op. 
posite the late Pinckard House, has been badly cracked 
by the sinking of the foundation. 

The Steamboat Act.—By the late act of Congress it 
is made the duty of the masters and owners of all sea- 
going steam vessels, to have suction hose and fire en- 
gines, and iron rods or chains instead of tiller ropes, 
under a penalty of $300. They are also required to 
carry longboats or yawls, capable of containing forty 
persons, where the tonage of the steamer does not ex- 
ceed 200 tons, and where it shall excecd that tonage, 
three longboats or yawls, under the same penalty. 


Noble Liberality.—It will be recollected, says the 
Hampshire, (Mass.) Gazettee, that we published a few 
weeks since, the fact, that a farmer in Belchertown 
cleared nearly five thousand dollars on the product of 
three-fourths of an acre of mulberries. We have since 
learned auother fact in relation to this individual, 
which we cannot refrain giving to the public. ‘The 
gentleman alluded to makes it a practice to give one- 
fifth of all his annual income to charitable objects; and 
this year, having been highly prospered, his contribu- 
tion, in this way, will not be less than two thousand 
dollars! Is there another case in the Commonwealth 
of equal liberality? We have withheld the name of 
this benevolent man, because we suppose his humility 
and unobtrusiveness would not covet the vain honour 
of having his name trumpted abroad, in connexion 
with his noble liberality, which we have made known 
to the public without his knowledge. 


Resumption of Specie Payments.—The banks in this 
city yesterday (says the Savannah Georgian, of the 2d 
inst.) resumed specie paymerts. Every thing has 
passed off quietly. So far from runs being made on 
the banks, deposites of specie have been. made—a fact 
illustrative of the abundance of the precious article, and 
the confidence of the people in the banks. 


Fire in Cincinnati—A destructive fire occurred in 
Cincinnati on the alternoon of the 3d inst. It com- 
menced about half past two and raged near an liour. 
All the houses fronting on the west.side of Walnut for 
about a square south of the corporation line werc con- 
sumed. The Gazette says, they were mostly, if not 
altogether, owned and inhabited by Germans, many of 
whom are thrown destitute upon the community. The 
depositing of hot ashes in a box or barrel in the cellar 
was the cause of the fire. 


On Tuesday night, the Print Works, at Tiverton, 
Massachusetts, a large three story stone building, and 
all of a large wooden building, except one end, in which 
was the counting room, were destroyed by fire, with 
3000 pieces goods, and most of the machinery. 

A fire broke out on the 3d instant in a stable attach- 
ed to the Wayne Hotel, at Staunton, Va., which des- 
troyed four or five houses, besides the hotel, and seve- 
ral stables. The stable in which the fire originated 
contained the horses belonging to the members of the 
Presbyterian Synod, then in session, and seventeen or 
eighteen of them perished. 


Shipwrecks.—Several melancholy shipwrecks have 


that these disasters have been attended with a serious 
loss of life. The French brig Courier went ashore in 
a gale on the 7th ultimo., about twelve miles north of 
Cape Florida light, and only seven out of sixteen per- 
eons were saved, the brig and cargo are a total loss. 
The American brig Alderly, from St. Jago, went 
ashore at the same place, and every man but one was 
massacred by the Indians, this man, after remaining 
some time in’ concealment, was taken off by a wreck- 


the creed, if they had engaged on her behalf that 
she should believe—more than this. They an- 


brig Export antdeship Thracian were’ wrecked 
off Cesar’s Creek, in the same gale. It is feared that 


idle farce—I laughed, sung, sported, and drank 


tude is generally and shockingly outraged among 


lately occurred at Key West, and we regret to state 


lives unto the Lord, whose ages all did | 


Illustrations to the same | 


| of a voyage of only fourteen months and ten days. 


| whose safety fears had been entertained, has fallen a 


been alsu lost, the crew of the former, eight in number, 
have perished ; but the fate of the hands on board 
latter has not yet been ascertained. 


From the Frontier.—The St. Louis Republican states 
that the Small Pox is said to be raging to a dreadful 
extent a the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians. A 
great many have already fallen victims to it. 


Whaling —The whale ship Vermont, Captain How- 
land, of Poughkeepsie, recently arrived at New York 
in one hundred and twenty-five me from New Zea- 
land, having on board twenty-six hundred barrels of 
whale oil, two hundred of sperm, and twenty thousand 
pounds of whalebone. This cargo is estimated to be 
worth thirty-six thousand dollars, and is the produce 


Steam Ship—The great Western went to sea from 


inst., with as many passengers, one hundred and twen- 
ty five, as she could sccommodate. Besides passengers 
and freight, she carried about ten thousand letters, 


The New York Journal of Commerce says—“The 
postage on these was paid, with the fee of the boat, at 
the offices where the letters were depusited, and the 
fees paid over to the boat, by our Post Master. Many 
of the letters were double and triple, and on many of 
them postage was paid through England to the Conti- 
nent. So that the whole amount received on letters 
was probably between three and four thousand dollars, 
and the net revenue to the boat nearly or quite three 
thousand.” 


Public Lands in Louisiana.—In the course of the 
month of December next, rye bodies of public land 
are to be sold in Louisiana. It appears that the lands 
claimed under pre-emption rights, will be forfeited, 
— they are established and paid for previous to the 
es. 


United States and Greece.—The Washington Globe 
publishes a treaty of Commerce and Navigation be- 
tween the United States and Greece, which was sign- 
ed at London on the 22d of December last, by the min- 
ist ers from the two countries, and the ratifications 
were exchanged at the same place on the 25th of June 
last. The reciprocal admission of the vessels of each 
country into the ports of each other, are stipulated by 
this treaty, with the admission and export in them of 
all goods on the payment of the same duties which are 
exacted on the vessels of each nation, from whatever 
ports they may come, except other ports of the same 
country, the coastwise being excepted. The treaty also 
contains the other provisions usually embraced in 
treaties of commerce made by the United States. 


Fever at Charleston —The Charleston Courier 
of the 3d instant states that in the two previous days 
several new cases of the stranger’s fever had occurred, 
and there is no reason to suppose the health of the city 
to be improving, but on the contrary several instances 
had occurred of natives being attacked by it, both in 
the city and on Sullivan's Island. It had also extend- 
ed over portions of the city, which, in former years, 
were considered as safe places of retreat from the 
fever. 

A Storm.—aA storm at Fayctteville, (N.C.) on the 
night of the 4th instant, swept away several of the 
bridges, the neighbouring factory dams, and nearly 
all the saw and grist mills, and prostrated the fences 
and damaged the crops considerably in the low grounds 
on Cape Fear river, which overflowed its banks. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steam ship Royal William, Captain Swainson, 
arrived at New York, on Wednesday afternoon the 


and Liverpool to the 2Uth inclusive, the day on which 
Captain S. took his departure. ? 

The Royal William has over sixty passengers. She 
was short of water and fuel. For some time before 
she came in, she had to burn every spare article that 
could be found—spars, casks, planks, &c. 

The Liverpool Cotton Market continued without ma- 
terial change—and very quiet—bhut no decline in pri- 
ces appears tu have occurred- The Havre market to 
the 17th, was active and prices steady, and the mar- 
ket is stated as presenting a very healthy appearance. 

The stm packet Liverpool will positively leave 
Liverpool on the 20th inst. for New York. 

British Ports open for Foreign Grain.—The Spec- 
tator of Sept. 15, says “scarcity of food is now expe- 
rienced by the bulk of the English people. Yesterday, 
the average price having reached 73s. and a fraction, 
foreign corn was offered as duty free, the duty paid 
being only a shilling per quarter. It is stated that up- 
ward of a millon of quarters of continental wheat, in 
addition to the previous stock, have arrived in London 
within these few days.” 

Yet it apears from the Mark Lane report of the 
Courier, that there had been a good demand for all de- 
scriptions, and one shilling per quarter advance had 
been obtained on the rates of Monday, the 10th. 

The Manchester Guardian of the 19th of September, 

has the following : : 
Release of Bonded Grain at Liverpool.—On the first 
day of the duty at Is per quarter, coming into opera- 
tion at Liverpool, this rate of duty was paid at that port 
on no less than 64,383 quarters of wheat, and on 32,903 
barrels of flour. 

The Spanish cabinet has at last fallen to pieces, in 
consequence of Oraa’s defeat, and the failure to pro- 
cure a new loan. The Duke de Frias has come in as 
the head of a new ministry. It was supposed that 
Tacon would be appointed to the war department. 

Intelligence was received in London on the 19th 
that Espartero had retreated from before Estella, and 
that the Carlists were preparing to invest Bilboa. 

The Emperor of Austria has proclaimed a general 
amnesty for political offences, on his coronation as 
King of Lombardy. 

The Swiss Diet had postponed to the Ist of October 
the consideration of the final demand for the expulsion 
of Louis Bonaparte: 

Mr. O'Connell has commenced publishing a new 
series of agitating letters to the people of Ireland. 

The steamer Farfrashire, from Hull for Dundee, 
was lost ina gale, on the Ferne Islands; all the pas- 
sengers, twenty-five in number, perished, save one, 
and the captain and ten of the crew were also drown- 
ed. Many of the passengers were ladies. 

The London and Birmingham rail-way is finally 
completed. The distance was run in four hours and a 
quarter. 

There was to be a great radical meeting in London 
on the 17th. The Herald says that it was a complete 
failure, the number present being only five or six 
thousand, instead of the two hundred thousand calcu- 
lated upon. 

Letters in some of the French papers say that the 
Swiss cantons are muking military preparations to re- 
sist the demands of France for the expulsion of 
a Bonaparte—or rather, the consequences of re- 
fasal. 

Letters from Egypt say that the long warfare be- 
tween the Pacha and the rebellious Druses in Syria, 
has been terminated by arrangement, the Druses sub- 
mitting and giving hostages. They state also that the 
Pacha has consented to pay the arrears of tribute to 
the Sultan. 

The Hollando Belgic question appears to remain in 
statu qao. 


FROM TEXAS. 
From the New Orleans Bee, September 30. 


We have received Houston papers to the 22d, and 
Galveston to the 15th. In the National Banner of the 
21st, the official returns for President and Vice Presi- 
dent of Texas are given, from which it appears that 
Lamar has been elected almost without opposition. 
Burnet is beyond all doubt the successful candidate for 
the vice-presidency. The president elect is a man of 
eminent abilities and boundless popularity. Full of 
energy of character ; with an cyfhusiasm that knows 
no check, and sustained by the pfomptings of a vigo- 
rous intellect, he bids fair to ac@$mplish much for the 
destinies of the young republic. | 

The Banner of the 21st states that a most decided 
feeling of hostility toward the government and people 
manifests itself among the Indian tribes on the Wes- 
tern and North-western frontier. Captain Love, the 
brother of Colonel Love, who, together ‘with some fif- 
tcen others, left San Antonia a few months since, for 
the purpose of trading with the Cumanches, and for 


victim to the bad faith of those among whom he had 
gone with a view to traffic. The scalps and clothes of 
the party were carried into Precideo by certain Cu- 
manche Indians, as evidence of the zeal and fidelity 
with which they were prepared to execute their bond 
of blood to the Mexican government. ‘The Lipaus are 
said to be now on the Rio Grande, holding direct in- 
tercoursé with Mexico, of a nature similar to that 
which, it is believed, her secret emissaries and agents 
have for some time past been keeping up with the 
tribes along the whole extent of the border. Serious 
commotions from the treachery of these savages are 
looked for daily. : 


FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 
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New York at three o’clock on Thursday afternoon, 4th | been 


twelve hundred of which came through the Post Office. | PFOY 


10th inst. London dates are to the 19th of September | ®&¢ 


August, that the morning she sailed, the invading army 
(insurgents) attacked the city at five o’clock, and con- 
tinued till 10, A.M., when they were repulsed with 
considerable loss. They were waiting for two divisions 
more to come up, when it was expected they would be 


the | able to take the city. 


FROM PERU. 

Mr. W. B. H , who came in the 
brig Cicero, at Baltimore, from Jamaica, travelled over 
the land from the Pacific way of Panama, and 
Chagres, and is the bearer of the ratified Treaty con- 
cluded between the United States and the Per ivi- 
hag Sami Mr. H. sailed from Calloa on the 
Hostilities still existed between Peru and Chili. In 
telligence had been received at Lima from Val 
that the expedition for the invasion of Peru, would 
about the 20th of July. It would consist of 4000 men, 
and its destination was supposed to be some of 
North Peru. TheChilian squadron for some had 
port of Calloa, the American 
squdron was at Calloa. 
A letter received at New York from Payta, U 
Peru, states that an insurrection had burst forth in 
ince in favour of the Confederation, and reestablish- 
ing the constitation of 1834, opposed to Santa Cruz and 
the Confederation. The revolutionists had a force of. 
a hundred men, but they expected aid from the 

ilians. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Presbytery of Philadelphia will meet, with di- 
vine permission, at 11 o’clock, A. M. on the 3d Tues- 
day, (16th) of October, 1838, at the Church of Green- 
wich, near Bridgeton, New § 

’ W. L. McCALLA, Stated Clerk. 


SECOND PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
An adjourned meeting of the Second Priahytery of 

Philadelphia, will be held on Thursday, the 18th inst. 

at 11 o’clock, A. M., in the Lecture room of the Central 


church, Philadelphia. 
W. D. Howarp, Stated Clerk. 


SYNOD OF NEW YORK. 


The Synod of New York meet in the lst Presbyte- 
rian church in Newburgh, on Tuesday next, 16th inst., 
at three o’clock, P. M., to be opened with a sermon by 
the Moderator, Rev. Erskine Mason, D. D. 

ELIAS W. CRANE, Stated Clerk 


SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA. 
The Synod of Philadelphia will meet on the last 
Wednesday (3lst) of October, in the Presbyterian 
church, at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, at 11 o’clock, A.M. 


MARRIED. 
On the 4th of October, by the Rev. Wm. M. Engles, 
Mr. Exisan Bowen, of the Eastern shore of Maryland, 
to Mrs. ,Harcanp, of Philadelphia. 


At Milford, N. Y. on the 2d of September, by the 
Rev. George B. Miller, D.D. the Rev. Isaac Topp, of 
Orwell, Pa. to Carotine Sayre, daughter of David 
L. Sayre, late merchant of the former place. 


For the Presbyterian. 
DIED, 

On the 9th instant, at his residence, in Harmony, 
New Jersey, after an illness of four weeks, the Rev. 
Rosert Love, pastor of the Presbyterian church in 
that place, in the thirty-second year of his age. He 
has left a widow and four children to mourn their loss. 
His end was peace. [Obituary notice next week.] 


At Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on the 18th of August, 
Wituiam Kirgpatrics, Esq. in the 80th year of his 
He had resided in that city during nearly the 

last half century, in the mercantile business, sustaining 
until death the character of an upright useful citizen, 

and highly valued friend. ‘The deceased was for more 

than thirty years an elder of the Presbyterian church, 
and was during all that time, most faithful in the dis- 
charge of the duties of that office. He also served the 

church both as a Trustee and its Treasurer. His 
place in the house of God, and in the meetings for 

prayer, was seldom vacant. The church always found 

him ready to aid with his purse, in her pecuniary dif- 
ficulties, and at‘all times a liberal supporter of the gos- 
pel. The various benevolent and religious societies, 

to whose funds he was a constant and large contribu- 
tor, will greatly feel his loss. Having been entrusted 
with a considerable portion of this world’s goods, as a 
faithful steward, he dispensed them freely and judici- 
ously. No real object of charity, ever applied in vain 
for aid, if he knew it to be such. His house was the 
home of hospitality. Many of the public, as well 
as private servants of Christ, will look back with 
pleasure to the kind and affectionate treatment they 
received from this aged disciple. The poor around 
him will mourn the loss of their favourite place of re- 

sort’; and the church one of its most staunch pillars. 
He bore his last illness (almost the only one which he 
suffered during his long life) with the most complete 
submission and resignation to his Father’s will. No 
groans or murmurs escaped him, except such as were 
extorted from him by the burden of sin ;—the sense of 
it in himself, and the sight of it in others. No sighs 
but such as procceded from the desire to be freed from 
this body of death, and to be with his Saviour. He in- 
dulged no very strong confidence, but an humble, and 
often humbling hope. Yetno one acquainted with. his 
life can doubt, that he was a sincere and devoted 
Christian. While we deplore his loss, we would lift 
up our hearts to the Great Head of the Church, in 
prayer, that he would raise up magjy such “ nursing 

fathers tothe church.” E. D. B. 


LD AND NEW THEOLOGY.—-Old and New 
Theology, or an Exhibition of those Differences 
with regard toScripture Doctrine, which have recen 
Agitated and now Divided the Presbyterian Church 
the United States. By Jamés Wood. One vol. 12mo, 


Just published and for sale by | 
M. 8S. MARTIEN, 
S. E. Corner Seventh & George streets, Philadelphia. 


WHETHAM has received, and offers for sale. at 

¢ his Theological and Classical Bookstore, No. 144 
Chesnut street, Cudworth’s Intellectual System, 2 vols.s 
Charnock on the Attributes; Prescott’s Ferdinand and 
Isabella; Westminster Confession of Faith; Tillitson’s 
Works ;. Edwards on the Freedom of the Will; Owen 
on Justification; Henstenberg’s Christology; Jane 
Taylor’s Works; Robert Hall’s Works; oodrow’s 
History of the Church of Scotland; Knox’s History of 
the Reformation; Henry’s Abridgment of Bingham’s 
Christian Antiquities; Tytler’s Universal History; 
Wayland’s Moral Science; do. Political Economy ; do. 
on Human Responsibility ; Saurin’s Sermons; Mac. 
knight on the Epistles. 

Also, the following New Publications: The Difficul- 
ties of Arminian Methodism, in a Series of Letters ad- 
dressed to the Rev. , by Rev. Wm. Annan, third 
edition, revised and enlarged; China, its State and 
Prospects, with especial reference to the spread of the 
Gospel ; by W. H. Medhurst, of the London Mission- 
ary Society ; The Drooping Lily ; Elijah the Tishbite ; 
Historical Sketches of the Old Painters; Forbid them 
Not; Maternal Love; Devotions at Home. Also, the 
following Annuals for 1839: The Gift for 1839; The 
Token and Atlantic Souvenir; The Violet; The Reli- 
gious Souvenir; The Christian Keepsake. oct 13 


\ | OUNT HOLLY SEMINAR Y—Boarding School 

for Boys, six miles from Burlington, New Jer- 
sey, and only eighteen miles from Philadelphia, This 
Seminary has been in operation four years, under the 
direction and control of J. & C. Plotts, principals and 
proprietors. The course of studies embraces the an- 
cient and Modern Languages, English in all its 
branches, especially Mathematics. There are two 
sessions in the year, divided into twenty-two weeks 
each—the Summer session commencing on the Ist of 
May, and the Winter session on the Ist of November, 
For the appearance, comfort, and convenience of the 


buildings—the literary and moral character of this 


Seminary, we refer to our friends and patrons in 
different places. 

In Philadelphia :—Charles Chauncey, Samuel Ha- 
zelhurst, Lewis Ashurst, G, W. Richards, James Hunt, 
Thomas Bradford, Jacob Painter, James Orne, H, 
Scott, H. De Haven, William Stephens, Rev, Dr. Mc- 
Dowell, Rev. Dr. Cuyler, Rev. Dr. Bethune, Rev. 
Mr. Boardman, Rev. Mr. Jones, Dr. William Shippen, 
Dr. Murphy, Quintin Campbell, In New York :— 
Dr. Torry, Dr. McElroy, Dr. Bush, J. C. Pelham 
and~ ev. Mr. Hutton. Newark :—Hon. Theodore 
Frelinghuysen, and Chief Justice Hornblower. Prince- 
ton:—The Fuculty of the College, and Professors of 
the Theological Seminary. Wilmington:—Rev. E. 
W. Gilbert, Hon. Willard Hall, and John Wales, Esq. 
Baltimore :—Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, Dr. Collins, and 
J. H. B, Latrobe, Esq. Washington, D. C.—James 
Eakin, and Geo. W.Cambloss. Santa Cruz :—Isaac 
Hazelhurst, and William Heyliger, Esqrs. St. Mar- 
tins, West Indies .—Hon. B. G. Hodge. Valparaiso, 
South America :— Donna Micaela Carrera, and Charles 
Bispham, Esq. Marseilles, France :—Hon. D. Croxall, 
U. S. Consul. Circulars may be had containing fall 


We learn by the arrival of the Mentor, at ae 
from Montevideo, which place she left on the 17th of 


statement of particulars, by writing to either of the 
principals. J. & C. PLOTTS, 
Mount Holly, N. J., October 9th, 1838. 
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vice, may, be. often, tr 
father the infuence of continual ill- 


of bis. joys, is so dispirit- 
«| mach more oppressive is it to thoes 
fittie ones who are-by nature 


allied to glad- 
Childhood, whose -ricbest.-heritage is 


and repress ite merryfootsteps, as if its plays 


> were-sins. Or if the diseased nerves of the 


mother do not habitually impose such sacrifi- 


af ces, it learns, from nature’s promptings, to 


: |fashion its manners, Or its voice or its counte- 


 >s{wanee, after the. melancholy model of the suf- 


“| ferer whom it loves, and so forfeits its beauti- 


fal heritage of youngdelight. 


Those sicknesses to which the most robust 


» ‘fare subject, by giving’ exercises to self-denial 


and offices of ‘sympathy, from all the members 


id farewell to death, pale monarchs of the 
Of thie, and while to thee appears 


thi lid lowing 
‘Buch deep yrief, those memor ials 
Which tell of and of love and worth, 


‘ A LOCK OF HAIR FOUND AMONG 


LINES ON 

child, 
Would turn aside to weep, 


On this poor relict, of her 
liv’d beauteous flow’r. 


- 


© Perhaps some mother’s eye has gazed - 
nce her eye from brighter scenes, 


it may be this lock has brought 
..-Before the gazer’seye, | 
viston of some lost delight. 
- Whose memory could not die. | | 
ate Some evening walk, wlien earth and sky 
Lay hustid in deep repose : 
_ And twilight’s silver vei wes hung 
Abdve'the sleeping rose. 
Phat. parted:lock perhaps'has wav’d 
' A young sweet flow’r who turn’d aside 
join the quiet dead! 
_ How often might the crystal tear 
Have: fill’d some mourver's eye, 
When every. bliseful bope was quench’d 


But it were vain—I may not know | 
many hopes and fears 
‘ “Which thou hast raised, or to the heart 
Brought dreams of parted years— 
Whate’er.thy tale, thou hasta voice 
To.me-all else above, | 
“Some fond heart’s beat, and there thou art 
A record of its love! 


— 


Love never sleeps !”—-the mother’s eye 
"Bends o’er her dying infant’s bed ; 
(And ‘és she marks the moments fly, 
\y< “While death creeps on with noiseless tread : 
Maint and distressed she'sits and weeps 
With beating heart Loye never sleeps!” 


Met, e’en that. sad and fragile form 
«Forgets the.tumult of her breast ; 
_, - sDespite the horrors of the storm, 
Perburthened Nature sinks to rest ; 
sBat.o’er them both.another keeps 
His midnight watch—* Love never sleeps ‘” 
_., #Around—above—the angel bands | 
§Stoop o’er the care-worn sons of men; 
With pitying eyes and eager hands, 
They raise the soul to hope again; 
,Free as theair,their pitysweeps 
The storms of time !—“ Love never sleeps !” 


_ And round—beneath—and over all— 
= Yer men and angels, earth and heaven, 
‘higher bends! ‘The slightestcall 
answered—and relief is given 
_, In hours of woe, when sorrow steeps 
beart in pain—* He never sleeps 


‘* - Qh, God of love ! Our eyes to thee, 
"Fired of the world’s false radiance, turn ; 
as we view thy purity, 
_~ We feel our hearts within us burn ; 
Convinced that in. the lowest deeps 
Of haman ill, Love never sleeps.” 


“ON HEALTH. 
0 MOTHERS—BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


-_ Have we not all of us seen; with pity and 


regret, “some sickly mother, burdened with 


~ the cares of her household? Feeling that 
there were which none could 
discharge as Well as herself—modifications of 
duty..in which the interest of ber husband, 
the welfare of her children, the comfort of 
her family, were involved—duties which she 
could ‘not depute to another, without loss— 
. she continued to exert herself, above and be- 
yond her strength. | 

$till her step is languid and her eye joyless. 
The * spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is 
“weak.” Her little-ones observe her dejected 
manner, and become sad ; or, they take advan- 
tage of her want of energy, and grow lawless. 
She, herself, cannot long persist in a course 
of labour that involves expense of health, 
without some mental sympathy. A temper 
the most amiable will sometimes become ir- 


3 ritable or complaining, when the shrinking 


pérves ‘require rest, and the demands of toil, 
and he claims upon the painful thought, are 
perpetual. ~ Efforts, which to one in health, 
are like dew-drops shaken from the eagle’s 
wing; seem to the invalid like the ascent of 
the Alps, or like heaping Pelion upon Ossa. 


.--,Admitting that a sickly woman has sufli- 


cient self-control to repel the intrusion of 
fretfulnese, and preserve a subdued equanimi- 


ty, this, though, certainly deserving of praise, 


is falling short-of what she should wish to at- 
tain. The meek look of resignation, though 
it-may-cost her much to maintain, is not all 
that'a hushand wishes, who, coming from the 
vex@iemimosphere of business or ambition, 
‘wen. find in his home the smile of 
cheerfulfess, the playful charm of a mind at 
ease. 

‘Men prize more than our sex are always 
aware, the health-beaming countenance, the 
elastic step,-and.all those demonstrations of 
domestic“ order, which unbroken activity 
delights: love to see a woman equal 
tober own duties, and performing them with 
pleasure. They do not like to have the prin- 


cipal theme of domestic conversation a detail 


of physical ills, or to be expected to question, 
like a physician, into the variety of symptoms 
which have supervened since their departure. 
Or if:this may be occasionally done,.with a 
good grace, where ill-health is supposed to 
be temporary, yet the saddening effects of an 
enfeebled constitution, cannot always be re- 
sisted by him who expected to find in a wife 
a * yoke-fellow,” able to endure the rough 
roads and sharp ascents of life. A nature 

isessing great capacities of sympathy and 
tenderness, may. doubtless: be softened by the 
exercise of those capacities. ‘Still, the good 
gained, is only from the patient, perhaps the 
christian endurance of a disappointment. But 
where those capacities.do not exist, and where 
religious.principle is absent, the perpetual in- 
‘fluenee of-a sickly and mournful wife, is as a 


‘blighton those prospects which allure to ma- 
Folly, moroseness, and lapses into 


@f household, are doubtless often blessed as 
means of improvement, and the messengers — 


which. draw more closely the bonds of true 


affection. But it must be sufficiently obvious, 
‘\that I allude to that want of constitutional 
vigour, or of that confirmed feebleness of. 


habit, which either create inability for those 
duties which in most parts of our country de- 
velyve upon a wife, a mother, and the mistress 
of a family, or else cause them to be discharg- 
ed in languor and. wretchedness. And 
speak of them, that the attention of those who 
conduct the earliest physical education of 
females, may be quickened to search how an 
evil of such magnitude may be obviated. 

~- Mothers, is there any thing we can do to 
acquire for our daughters,a good constitution ? 
Is there truth in the sentiment sometimes 


-|expressed, that our sex are becoming more 


and more.effeminate? Are we as capable of 
enduring fatigue as were our grand-mothers ? 
Are we as well versed in the details of house- 


. ‘ keeping, as able to bear them without incon- 


venience, as our mothers? Have our daugh- 
ters as much stamina of constitution, ds much 


| aptitude for domestic duty, as we ourselves 


ssess? These questions are not interest- 
ing to us simply as individuals. They affect 
the welfare of the community. For the abi- 
lity or inability of woman to discharge what 


| ine Almighty has committed to her, touches 
t 


e equilibrium of society, and the hidden 
springs of existence. ‘Tenderly interested as 
we are for the health of our offspring, Iet us 
devote peculiar attention to that of our daugh- 
ters. Their delicate frames’ require more 
care in order to become vigorous, and are in 
more danger from the prevalence of fashion. 
I plead for the little girl, that she may have 
air and exercise, as well as her brother, and 
that she may not be too much blamed, if in 


apparel. I plead that she be not punished as 
a romp, if she keenly enjoy those active sports 


| which city gentility proscribes. I plead that 


the ambition to make her accomplished, do not 
chain her to the piano, till the spinal column, 
which ‘should consolidate the frame, starts 
aside like a broken reed ;—nor bow. her over 
her book, till the vital energy which ought to 
pervade the whole frame, mounts into the 
brain and kindles the death fever. 

Surely we ought to acquaint ourselveg with 
the outlines of the mechanism of this our clay- 


| temple, that we interfere not, through igno- 


rance, with those laws on which its organiza- 
tion depends. Rendered precious, by being 
the shrine of ap undying spirit, ourgministra- 
tions for its well being assume an alfftost fear- 
ful-importancé... Appointed, as the mother is 
to guard the harmony of its architecture, to 
study the arts on which its symmetry depends, 


| she is forced to perceive how the mind is af- 


fected by the circumstances of its lodgment, 
and is incited to cherish the mortal for the 
sake of the immortal. | 

Does she attach value. to the germs of intel- 
lect? Let her see that the casket which con- 
tains them, be not lightly endangered or 
carelessly broken. Does she pray for the 
‘welfare of the soul? Let her seek the good 
of its companion, who walks with it to the 
gates of the grave, and rushes again to its 
embrace in the morning of the resurrection. 
Those who educate the young, should be 
ever awake to the evils of compression in the 
region of the heart and lungs. A slight liga- 
ture there, in the earlier stages of life, is 
fraught with danger. ‘To disturb or impede 
the labourers who turn the wheels of life, both 
night and day, is absurd and ungrateful. 
Samson was bound in fetters, and ground in 
the prison-house, for a while, but at length he 
crushed the pillars of the temple, and the 
lords of the Philistines perished with him. 
Nature though she may be long in resenting 
an injury does not forget it. Against those 
who violate her laws, she often rises as a gi- 
ant in his might, and when they least expect 
it, inflicts a fearful punishment. Fashion 
seems long enough to have oppressed and in- 
sulted health in its strong holds. She cannot 
even prove that she has rendered the form 
more graceful, as some equivalent for her rav- 
ages. In ancient Greece, to whom our pain- 
ters and sculptors still look for the purest 
models, was not the form left untortured? the 
volume of the lungs allowed free play? the 
heart permitted, without manacles, to do the 
great work that the Creator assigned it! 

The injuries inflicted by compression of 
the vital parts, are too numerous to be readi- 
ly recounted. Impaired digestion, obstruct- 
ed circulation, pulmonary disease, and nerv- 
ous wretchedness, are in thetrain. A physi- 
cian, distinguished by practical knowledge of 
the Protean forms of insanity, asserts that he 
gains many patients from thiscause. Anoth- 
er medical gentleman of eminence, led by 
philanthropy to investigate the subject of 
tight-lacing, has assured the public, that mul- 
titudes annually die by the severe discipline 
of busk and corset. This theory is eustained 
by collateral proof, and illustrated by dissec- 
tions. 

It is not sufficient that we, mothers, pro- 
tect our younger daughters, while immediate- 
ly under our authority, from such hurtful prac- 
tices. We should follow them until a princi- 
ple is formed by which they can protect them- 
selves from the tyranny of fashion. It is true, 
that no young lady acknowledges herself to be 
laced too tight. Habits that shun the light, 
and shelter themselves under subterfuge, are 
ever the most difficult to eradicate. A part 
of the energy which is essential to their re- 
formation, must be expended in hunting them 
‘from their hiding-places. Though the suffer- 
er from tight- lacing, may not own herself to 
be uncomfortable, the laborious respiration, 
the constrained movement, perhaps the curv- 
ed spine, bring different testimony. _ 

But in these days of diffused knowledge, of 
heightened education, is it possible that any 
female can put in jeopardy the enjoyment of 
health, even the duration of existence, for a 
circumstance of dress? ‘Will she throw an 
illusion over those who try to save her? and 
like the Spartan culprit, conceal the destroy- 
er that feeds upon her vitalst- .We know that 


it is. so, “Who, that has tested the omnipo- 
‘tence of fashion, will doubt it? This is by no 


aced to.those causes 
ay 


its innocent joy, must hush its sportive laugh, 


her earnest play she happen to tear or soil her © 


feelings. 


‘Duke ‘Nicholas intelligence of the Emper- 
or’s death. 


_ ‘DHE, PRESBYTERIAN... 


means the only sserifice of health that she im- 
poses. But it. on: 

who ate mothera, look to it. Fully aware as. 
we must be, of;the danger of stricture on the. 
lungs and heart, during their ‘season of devel. ! 
opment, why should we not bring up our 
daughters without any article of dress which 
would disorder the seat of vitality? Our sons 
bold themselves erect, without any busk, or 
corset, or frame-work: of; whale-bone. Why 
should not our.daughters also’? Did not God 
make them equally upright? Yes. But they 
have “sought out many new inventions.” 


to breathe. Let us promise, even in their 
cradle, that their hearts shall not be pinioned 
as in a vice, nor their spines bent like a bow, 
nor their ribs forced into the liver. Doubt- 
less, the husbands.and fathers.of the next gene- 
will give us thanks, 
~ Let us leave no place in the minds of those 
whom we educate, for the lunatic sentiment, 
that the mind’s healthful action and the integ- 
rity of the organs on which it operates, are 
secondary to the vanites of external decora- 
tion. If they have received from their Crea- 
tor a sound body, teach them that they are ac- 
countable to Him for both. If they deliber- 
ately permit injury to either, how shall they 
answer for it before the High Judge? | 
But how shall the mother answer it in whose 
hand the soul of. her child was laid, as 2 wax- 
en tablet, if she suffer fashion to cover it with 
fantastic images, and folly to puff out her 
feverish breath, melting the lines that wis- 
dom pencilled there, till what heaven would 
fain have polished for itself, loses the fair 
impression, and becomes like common earth. 


ALEXANDER’S ANTICIPATION OF HIS 
> DEATH. 

Alexander now became quite absorbed by 
anticipations of hisown death; and was some- 
times seen on his knees in a churchyard du-| 
ring the night. When he set out on any 
journey he was accustomed to say, ‘* Every 
year people seem anxious to wind up their 
affairs with me, as if they never expected to 
see me again.” He often said, ‘I shall per- 
ish in some obscure corner; in a wood, in a 
ditch, or at a road side, and I shall soon be 
forgotten.” On the day when he left his capi- 
talto set out on that tour which terminated 
his life, the tide of the Neva rose so high that 
it was feared it would overflow St. Petersburg. 
Alexander, from the upper windows of his 
palace, viewed the threatened disaster with 
dismay. Across, which the flood had dislodg- 
ed from its place in the churchyard, was wash- 
ed up in front of the palace, before the eyes 
of the imperial family. This moving Calva- 
ry was regarded as a fatal presage. The 
Czar_was observed to be affected beyond mea- 
sure, on taking leave of his relations prior to 
his departure from St. Petersburg; and when 
he had proceeded to a little distance on his 
journey, he ordered his carriage to stop, and 
looked back on his natal city with evident 
emotion. | 3 

Meanwhile Elizabeth would not separate 
from her husband, nor exile herself to her na- 
tive land, Italy. With the sovereign of her 
heart she repaired to Greece. She departed 
full of present happiness, but she bore with 
her the seeds of death, planted by past suffer- 
ing. They passed through those uninhabit- 
ed deserts, formerly ornamented for Catha- 
rine with the semblance of villages and ham- 
lets; but to Elizabeth no desert was lonely, 
for Alexander was with her. Reports of mili- 
tary insurrectious reached the ear of the empe- 
ror on his journey. Several young officers had 
imbibed, from the Czar himself, sentiments fa- 
vourable to liberty. Alexander, himself the 
author of the influence, whether ill or good, 
that’ was now turned against his authority, 
withdrew, lest he should be urged to act with 
a severity repugnant to his naturally merciful 
At the same time he found him- 
self in a dilemma,—he doubted whéther he 
ought not to become the leader of the desir- 
ed reforms. He heard in the steppes of Rus- 
sia and Greece, the spirit of the age making 
a plaintive appeal to him. But he was anx- 
ious to obey the will of God, without presum- 
ing to see into the wise designs of Provi- 
dence ; he feared to enthral himself in an er- 
roneous course by favouring those innovations 
which had already made so many victims and 
produced so little happiness. 

Leaving the Empress at T'aganroy, he visit- 
ed the Don, planned a journey to Astracan, 
and proceeded along the southern coast of 
Crimea; he seemed to be wandering where- 
soever chance might conduct him. A fever, 
occasioned by the humid cold of the climate, 
obliged him to repair to a residence belong- 
ing to Count Woronzoff; he became worse, 
and expressed a desire to be removed to 
Taganroy. ‘There, it is understood, he ob- 
tained proofs of the conspiracy formed against 
his life, which subsequently endangered the 
existence of his brother. Alexander merely 
said, ‘* What have I done to them?” The 
Czar expired; there was a rumour of his 
having been poisoned, and the doctor was 
suspected, but nothing certain was discovered. 
The dying Empress was at a short distance 
from her husband, but was not able to see 
him. He was ill only eleven days. Alexan- 
der breathed his last on the 13th of Septem- 
ber, 1825. In his final moments he ordered 
the blinds of his windows to be drawn up, and 
said, ‘* What a beautiful day.’”? These were 
the last words. he uttered. 
a letter which she wrote to St. Petersburg, 
said, ‘* Our angel is in heaven, where J hope 
soon to join him.” Three days afterward, 
when the people presented themselves at 'T'a- 
ganroy to kiss the hand of their deceased 
sovereign, the face of the corpse was covered 
with a veil. It is believed by some that 
toward the end of his life, Alexander em- 
braced the Catholic faith. His accession to 
the throne deprived him of a father ; his de- 
scent to the grave well nigh led to an em. 
pire’s downfall. After so much fame and 
glory, nothing remained but his coffin, and 
his wife’s bier, sealed and silent coffers, 
which were carried through woods, lighted 
by fir torches, and followed by a horde of 
those baskirs who were once encamped in the 
court yard of the Louvre. 3 

Thus terminated the differences between 
Alexander and Napoleon. Both perished in 
deserts. Napoleon had already fled to ano- 
ther world. Eagle like, he stood on his rock, 
and the sun shone on him till his last moment. 
He was seen from the remotest corner of the 
earth. During the illness of Alexander, some 
little symptoms of convalescence caused a 
consolatory letter to be written to the Empress- 
mother from ‘Taganroy. consequence, te 
Deum was chaunted in the churches of St. 
Petarsburg. The people fervently prayed 
for his recovery, for Alexander was adored by 
his subjects. The te Deum was not ended 
when a second courier brought to the Grand 


tiga prominent one. Let us, | 


- Let us educate a race whoshall have room| 


stone can be. 


The Empress in | - 


When he entered everyone was struck 
with his altered looks. At first he was un- 
able to speak, hut, after an effort, he ad- 
vanced to the bishop, and in two or three 
words acquainted him with what had happen- 


ed. The prelate then took a cross, covercd 


with a black veil, and. presented it to the 
‘Empress-mother. She’ instantly understood 
her misfortune, and swooned just as the chorus 
in the te Deum were chaunting the words 
In te Domine speravi.”—-Chateaubriand’s 
Memoirs. 


_ MAN LIKENED TO A BOOK. © 
_ Man is, as it were, a Look ; his birth is the 
title page ; his baptism, the epistle dedicatory ; 
his groans and crying, the epistle to the 


reader; his infancy and childhood, the argu- 


ment or contents of the whole of the ensuing. 
treatise; his life and actions, the subjects ; 
his crimes and errors, the faults escaped, his 
repentance, the cunnection. ~Now there are 
some large volumes in folio, some little ones 
in sixteens, some are fairer bound, some 
plainer; some in strong vellum, sone in thin 
paper; some whose subject is piety and god- 
liness,; some (and too many such) pa:nphlets 
of wantonness and folly ; but in the last page 
of every one there stands a word which is finis, 
and this isthe last word in every book. Such 
is the life of man ; some longer, some shorter, 
some stronger, some weaker, some fairer, 
some coarser, sume holy, some profane ;—but 
death comes in like finzs at the last, to close 
up the whole; for that is the end of all men. 
—Fitz. Geoffry. 1620. meg 


SINGULAR PRISON AMUSEMENT. 


Latude, when shut out from all communica- 
tion with his fellow beings, found some amuse- 
ment in the society of the rats which infested 
his dungeon. His first attempts to make them 
companionable was tried upon a single rat, 
which in three days by gently throwing bits 
of bread to it, he rendered so tame that it 
would take food from his hands. The animal 
even changed its abode and established itself 
in another hole, in order to be nearer to him. 
In a few days, a female joined the first comer. 
At the first she was timid ; but it was not long 
before she acquired boldness, and would 
quarrel and fight for the morsels which were 
given by the prisoner. ‘When my dinner 
was brought in,’ says Latude, ‘I called my 
companions; the male ran to me directly ; the 
female, according to custom, came slowly and 
timidly, but at length came close to me, and 
ventured to take what I offered her from my 
hand. Some time after, a third appeared, who 
was much less ceremonious than my first 
acquaintances. After his second visit, he 
constituted himself one of the family, and 
made himself so perfectly at home, that he re- 
solved to introduce his comrades. The next 
day he came accompanied by two others, who 
in the course of the week, brought five more ; 
and thus, in less than a fortnight, our family 
circle consisted of ten large rats and myself. 
[ gave each of them names, which they 
learned to distinguish, When [| called 
them they came to eat with me, from the dish 
or off the same plate; but I found this un- 
pleasant, and was soon forced to find them a 
dish for themselves, on account ‘of their 
slovenly habits. ‘They became so tame, that 
they allowed me to scratch their necks, and 
appeared to me pleased when I did it, but they 
would never permit me to touch them on the 
back. Sometimes I amused myself with mak- 
ing them play and joining them in in their 
gambols. Occasionally I threw them a piece 
of meat scalding hot ; the most eager to sieze 
it, burned themselves, cried out, and left it; 
while the less greedy, who had waited patient- 
ly, took it when it was cold, and escaped into 
a corner, where they divided their prize ; 
sometimes I made them jump up, by holding 
a piece of bread or meat suspended in the 
air.’ 

In the course of a year his four-foated com- 
panions iacreased to twenty-six. Whenever 
an intruder appeared, he met with a hostile re- 
ception from the old standers, and had to fight 
his way before he could obtain a footing. La- 
tude endeavoured to familiarize a spider, but 
in this he was unsuccessful. 


DRAWING ON ZINC. 


We have received from Mr. Colen a beau- 
tiful specimen drawing upon zinc. It has all 
the softness of the lithograph with much 
greater effect, and we understand that it is 
much cheaper than stone. ‘The talented artist 
has sent us the zinc plate for inspection. It 
is about the thickness of stereotype plates, and 
is much more delicately granulated than any 
The preparation is simple and 
cheap, but is secret ; which secret is not pos- 
seszed by any one else in the country. The 
slate we learn may be so arranged as to give 
the paper a beautiful pink tint, besides yield- 
ing a perfect black to the drawing itself. 
The picture before us is one of this cast, and 
as one colour can be given to the paper, we 
presume that ingenuity will soon discover 
some method of giving others. 

The pink tint is a very desirable improve- 
ment, as it gives the picture all the appear- 
ance of a chalk drawing. Many more copies 
may be taken from zinc, than from stone.— 
N. Y. Whig. | 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


On Thursday this establishment was thrown 
open to private view, und a crowd of scientific 
amateurs and artists came to witness the long 
promised exhibition of its arrangements for 
the advancement of practical science. The 
building has its public entrance at 309 Regent 
street, near Langham place, it extends 320 
feet in depth, and includes the mansion No 5 
Cavendish square. The interior consists of a 
hall, 45 feet long by 40 wide, devoted to 
manufactures of various kinds, among others 
letter-press printing on the small scale, per- 
formed by a self inking press; the workshop 
of an optician, with lathes and tools for grind- 
ing and polishing lenses, a glass furnace for 
melting, blowing, and working glass of all 
colours into various articles, and wheels for 


cutting, polishing, and engraving it, &c. The 


principal staircase leads to an apartment ap- 
propriated to the London Benevolent Repos- 
itory, a new association of ladies of distinction, 
for disposing of works of art for charitable pur- 
poses. Over the Hall of Manufactures is a 
room capable of containing 500 persons, in 
which lectures on chemistry, natural philoso- 
phy, and the chemical arts, are to be deliv- 
ercd. The principal apartment, ‘* The Great 


Hall,” containing the models, paintings, works 


of art, manufactures, &c., is a splendid room, 
very well lighted—broader, but not so long or 
so high as ‘‘ The Royal Gallery” in Adelaide 
street. Only one gallery runs around its walls, 
but this is furnished with gigantic apparatus 
for exhibiting the reflection of light, heat, and 


Nicholas went. out to receive 


the courier and then returned to the church. 
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sound, sufficient to attract all beholders, and 
furnish endless amusement for old and young. 


It consists of two metallic reflectors, one placed 
at each end of the gallery, by means of which 
a whisper breathed inthe focus of one may 
be heard in the other nearly the whole length 
of the hall, and cooking may be performed by 
a fiie 100 feet from the meat. Among the 
other works of art in this gallery are collossal 
models of the human ear and eye, every part 
which may be separately removed. On the 
ground floor in the centre of the great hall 
are two canals, containing a surface of 700 


feet of- water, attached to which are all the 
appurtenances of a dock-yard, affording the 


means of illustration for lectures on naval 
architecture. A series of locks and water- 
wheels (which really move) are also to be 
seen, and furnish exccllent materials for hy- 
draulic instruction. At the junction of the 


two canals is a large circular reservoir, into 


which a diving-bell, containing four or five 
persons at a time, was lowered under the 
water, while air was liberally supplied by two 


powerful pumps. A diver with bis waterproof 


hood and helmet descended, and exhibited 
the art of carrying on various operations un- 


LD ANDNEW THEOLOGY.—Just published 
and for vale by William S. Marticn, Philadelphia, 
Robert Carter, New York, and E. H. Pease, Albany, 
Old and New’ ,or an exhibition of those 
ferences with regard to Scripture doctrine which have 
recently agitated and now divided the Presbyterian 
the United States.. By James. Wood. One 


— THE PATRONS OF TEMPERANCE.—The 

subscribers offer for sale at. the Philadelphia Tea 
store and Temperanee Grocery, Market street, above 
Seventh, south side, 135 chests and half chests superior 
Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Imperial, Powchong, and 
Souchong Teas. The above Toas are of the latest im. 
portations and warranted équal to any in the country, 
Uunderwood's Pickles and Sauces, all the variety; 
Capers apd Olives by the quart; Anchovies, Corna. 
chones; 75 baskets fresh Sweet Oil; 10 dozen Flasks 
do. do.; Westphalia, Jersey, and other Hams; Bologna 
Sausages, imported; 40 begs Old Java Coffec, from 
Government Stores in Amsterdam ; Smoked Tongucs, 
and Beef; 25 bags Old white Laguyra Coffee; Boston 
Loaf Sugar; do. Syrup Molases; Beat uality Sperm 
Oil and Candics: Judd’s patent Sperm Candies, white 
and coloured: 500 Ibs. Sap Sago Cheese; 200 Ibe. 
Dutch Head do; Pine Apple do; Parmasan do; 500 
Ibs. Rich Old American do. Also, Pickling Vinegar, 
uced from pure New England Cider, and warrant. 


keep Pickles. 
Oct 6 BALDWIN & COLTON. 


der water. A variety of other intetesting 
novelties were exhibited, which we intend to 
notice on a future occasion. 


Every worldling is amad-man. For besides 
that he preferreth profit and pleasure to vir- 
tue ; the world to:God; earth to heaven; time 
to eternity ; he pampers the body, and starves 
the soul. He feedsone fowl a hundred times, 
that it may feed him but once; he seeks all 
lands and seas for dainties, not caring whether 
any or what repast he provideth for his soul 
He clothes the body with all rich ornaments, 
that it may be as fair without as it is filthy 
within, whilst his soul goes bare and naked, 
having not a rag of knowledge to cover it. 
Yea, he cares not if he destroys his soul to 
please his body, when for the salvation of his 
soul he will not so much.as hold the body 
short of the least pleasure. What is madness 
if this be not? Let me enjoy my soul no lon- 
ger than I preferitto my body. Let me have 
a deformed, lean, crooked, unhealthy, neglec- 
ted body, so that I may find my soul sound, 
strong, well furnished, well disposed, both for 
earth and heaven.—Bishop Hall. 


N EW TEMPERANCE STORE.—Groceries sold 
* at the lowest prices for cash only. No awe 
will be charged to make up lost accounts, and for the 
expenses of Book-keeping, Collecting, &c. &c., and 
goods will be sold proportionably cheap. All possible 
pains will be taken to obtain the very best quality 
goods of every description, particular] ‘éne Teas, and 
to render the establishment worthy of. general patron. 
age. Housekeepers disposed to ccunomise in the pur. 
chase of Groceries, and those who purchase for families 
residing in the country, are very respectfully invited 
to call at the cash Tea, Sugar, and Coffee Warehouse, 
No. 275 Market Street, North side, three doors ubove 
Seventh, Philadelphia. SIMON COLTON, 
may 26—6m 


SCHOOL.—Thiec subscriber respectfully 
informs his former pupils, and the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of Philadelphia generally, that he intends open- 
ing a School for instruction in Vocal Musié, on the 
Pestalozzian or inductive system, in the Session room 
of the Eighth Presbyterian Church, in Spruce above 
Third street, on ‘Thursday evening, September 20th, 
at 7 o’clock. 

The mode of instruction, and variety of exercises, 
will ee gratification and profit, to all who may 
attend. 

A subscription list is now open at Mr. M. Grier’s, 
No. 99 South street, ubove Third, where the terms, 
(which are very moderate,) will be made known; also, 
of the Teacher, and the opening of the School. 

sept t* T. HOLLAWAY. 


= 


UESTIONS ON ROMANS.—An Exposition of 

a Portion of the Epistle to the Romans, in the 

fortn of Questions and Answers. Designed for Sab- 
bath Schools and Bible Classes. By J. J. Jane- 
way, D.D. 18mo. Just published and for sale by 
the Presbyterian Tract and Sunday-school Book So- 


ciety. 
3 | WM. S. MARTIEN, 
S. E. Corner George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 


WOODBURY SCHOOL, 
Woodbury, New Jersey, near Philadelphia. 


§ ei SUBSCRIBER has opened an Institution for 
7 boys, in the village of Woodbury, New Jerscy, 


_ Jecated within eight miles of the city of Philadelphia, 


in which all the usual branches of an English, Classi- 
cal, and Mathematical education will be thoroughly 
taught. It will be his aim to impart to his pupils an 
understanding knowledge of whatever they may un- 
dertake to learn. | 

As all the pupils will be members of the family of 
the principal, the government of the school will be en- 
tirely parental, and the subscriber will feel it his duty 
to parents and guardians, to cause every boy to be 
withdrawn, whenever through idlcneness, or want of 
capacity, he shall fail to make progress in his studies. 
No boy of known bad moral character can be received 
into the Institution, nor can any such be allowed to re- 
main. 

Although the studies pursued will vary according to 
the destination of the pupils, yet it will be the constant 
aim of the subscriber to make them learn well, what- 
ever they may attempt. Especially to make them un- 
dorstand tho clements of Classical and Mathematical 
instruction. A Philosophical and Chemical apparatus 
will be provided, for instruction in natural philosophy, 
and chemistry, on which subjects lectures will be de- 
livered during the winter.—The great healthfulness of 
the village of Woodbury, and its vicinity tothe city of 
Philadelphia, with which it is connected by Rail Road, 
render it peculiarly desirable us a location for a school 
of this kind. ‘The year will be divided into two ses- 
sions of twenty-four weeks each, commencing in No. 
vember and May.—The terms will te for board and 
tuition, including all charges for fuel, lights, washing, 
mending, use of library, &c., for session of twenty-four 
weeks, one hundred dollars—payable half in advance. 
—As it is desirable that correct mental and physical 
habits should be early formed, the subscriber would 
prefer that pupils should be entrusted to him of the 
ages of from nine to fifteen. - 

Instruction in the French, German, and Spanish Lan- 
guages, will be an extra charge of twenty dollars per 
session. Ss. D H 


REFERENCES.—Hon. Joel B. Sutherland, James Schott, 
Robert Earp, Hogan & Thompson, Matthew Newkirk, 
of Philadelphia. Rev. James Blythe, D. D., of Indiana. 

Woodbury, August 13th, 1838. , 


| AND HYMNS—Approved by the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and 
published for their benefit, both large and small size, 
and in fine and plain binding, may constantly be had 
of the subscriber, at the lowest prices, either by the 
thousand copies or a less number. : 
All orders froin Booksellers, Churches, and others 
will be, as heretofore, immediately attended to by 


SOLOMON ALLEN, 


ew—tf No. 117 Chesnut street. 


URE PICKLING VINEGAR.—The subscriber 
has secured a supply of first rate Pickling Vine- 
gar, any reasonable length of time. The same dcs- 
criptiosn of Vinegar has been known to keep Pickles 
upwards of four years, of which proof can be given. 
The above article will be delivered free of expense to 
any part of the city or surrounding districts. For sale 
by JAMES R. WEBB, 
Grocer and Tea Dealer, S. W. corner of Dock and 
Second strects, Philadelphia. 


EW LONDON ACADEMY.—The Winter ses. 
‘sion of this Institution will commence on the 
20th day of October next. Instruction will be given 
in all the usual branches of an English, Classical, and 
Mathematical Education. The healthiness of the lo. 
cation, the cheapness of boarding and other items, and 
the various other advantages of this Institution are 
well known. Particular information may be obtas ~ 
by addressing Gen. John W. Cuningham, New Lonaui 
Cross Roads, Chester County, Pennsylvania. 
sept 8—6it 


ATE. PUBLICATIONS.—The Ministry at Large 

in Boston; Union, by Harris, author of “ Mam. 

mon,” &c.; Ellen Clifford, or the Genius of Reform; 

A New Translation of the Book of Job, with an In- 

troduction and Notes, chiefly Explanatory, by George 

R. Noyes; ‘The Last Days of Christ, by W. G. 

Schaufler; Dr. Humphrey’s Foreign Tour, 2 vols.; 

Thorne and Kimball’s Tour in the West Indies, in the 

year 1837; Hints to Young Tradesmen, and Maxims 
for Merchants. Just recieved and for sale by 
H.PERKINS, 

No. 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


UPERIOR STATIONARY.—English, French, 

and American Stationery, of superior quality 

will be constantly kept at No. 77 Chesnut street, late 
the store of Mr. William Hyde. ; 

Banks, Public Offices, and Merchants, 
will be supplied with articles suitable to their purposes 
—the qualities of which may be relied on. | 

BLANK BOOKS will be made to any pattern, in 
the most substantial manner. An assortment of Coin- 


mercial and other books of the following descriptions 
are kept ready made for immediate supplies : 


Royal Ledgers, Reeeipt Books, interleaved 
Royal Journals, | with blotting paper, 

Royal Day Bovks, Record Buvohs, 

Medium Ledgers, Died Buwks, 

Medium Journals, Docket Books, 

Medium Day Bouks, Letter Bovks, 

Demy Ledgeis, Letter Buoks made of copy- 
Deiny Journal., ing pap r, 

Demy Day Books, Also,a variety of small fancy 
Sales hooks, Blank Buoks, Albums, &c., 
Invoice Books, Screw and Lever ying 
Receipt Booka, Presses. Copying Inks, 


HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
No. 77 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


OUNT JOY INSTITUTE.—The Mount Joy 
Institute is located in the pleasant village of 
Mount Joy, Lancaster county, Pa., twelve miles from 
Lancaster city, on the Harrisburg Rail Road, und 
about seven hours’ ride from the city of Philadelphia, 
and two hours from Harrisburg, with each of which, 
and with Lancaster, there is a daily communication; 
having adjoining to the buildings an open woodland of 
about seven acres for a play ground. The formation . 
of moral character, taking the Bible as the guide; the 
development of the mental facultics; and the cultiva- 
tion of those habits that may tend to success in life 
will be the objects sedulously pursved in this Institute. 
The Principal and Proprietor of the Institute has had 
near twenty years’ practical experience in teaching ; 
the last seventeen of which he has been the Principal 
of an Academy for boys in Philadelphia. ‘Nhe course 
of studies will embrace a fuli course of Mathematics, 
with the Greek, Latin, German, and French languages. 
TERMS. 

The school year will be divided into two sessions, . 
of five calendar months each, the first cgmmencing on 
the Ist of May, and the second on the Ist of November. 

The charge for board, washing, lights, fuel, and 
tuition in all the English and Classical studies, per 
session, payable in advance, will be $30 00 
For Modern Languages, each, 10 00 
Charge for bed and bedding, 5 00 

The Principal will be aided by teachers of ability 
and expericnce. A record ofthe standing ofeach pu- 
pil in studies and behaviour will be kept, and a copy 
sent to the parents at the middle and end of each ses- 
sion. Each article of clothing should be marked with 
the owner’s name. entire, and each pupil furnished 
with towels and basin. A public examination will be 
held at the close of each session. 

J. H. BROWN, Principal. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
Cedar Hill, near Mount Joy, Feb. 12th, 1838. 

Mr. J. H. Brown, Dear Sir:—Understanding that 
you purpose to establish a Seminary for the education 
of young gentlemen in this vicinity, allow me to say, 
that from several years personal knowledge of your 
views of education, and also of your practical success, 
I feel entire confidence in cordially recommending 
your “ Institute” to the favourable attention of all who 
desire to give their sons a thorough, useful, and Chris- 
tian education. N.. DODGE, A.M. 

Principal of Young Ladies’ Lyceum Institute. - 

Puivapetpuia, Feb. 13, 1838.—Mr. J. H. Brown has 

been an instructor of youth in this city for the last 


-seventeen years, and has required the reputation of a 


successful teacher, and thorough disciplinarian. When- 
ever I have visited hie Seminary, I have been highly 
gratified with the order, quiet, and cheerful industry 
manifested by his pupils. As many of his pupils have 
been under his instruction for six or seven years—as 
the average attendance of his pupils for many years 
past has been about seventy, and from familics of high 
respectability, it can easily be seen in what light he is 
estimated. . 

Upon the religious interests of the School, and upon 
the manners and habits of the learners, his attention 
has been faithfully bestowed. : 

Although his removal from the city will be a loss to 
the church of which he was a member, and Trustee, 
and to the Sunday school of which he was superinten- 


| dent, and to the Tract and other Societies, as well as 


to many families who have cordially patronized him, 
still it is believed that the Institution at Mount Joy, of 
which he is about to take the charge, will be of great 
importance to the interests of Education in the State, 
and will open a wide sphere of usefulness. 
ALBERT JUDSON. 
Pastor of the Ist Presb. Church, Southwark. 


Circulars with Testimonials, and further details, may 
be had by application at the Institute, or to John Eas- 
ter, Esq. Baltimore, or A. Flint, No. 42 North Sixth 
strect, Philadelphia. 

N. B. ‘l'he Young Ladies’ Lyceum Institute is with- 
in a mile distant, affording an opportunity fur brothers 
and sisters to reside near each r. , 


june 2—6m 


ACRED MUSIC.—The schools in connexion with 
the Philadelphia Sacred Music Society, for In- 
struction in Vocal Music, are now resuined for the 
season in the building known as the Session Room, in 
Cherry street, above Fifth. They will be as heretofore 
under the direction of Mr. Luke P. Lincoln, from the 
oston Academy of Music. The object of the Society 
.n establishing these schools, is to cultivate a taste for, 
and to improve the performance of church music. 
The course of instruction will be thorough, and the 
exercises will be conducted in such a manner as to 
render them pleasing as well as instructive. 

The churges will be such as to be within the reach 
of all who may wish to attend. All the pupils will be 
entitled to a ticket to each of the concerts of the “ Sa- 
cred Music Society.” 

A class of Ladjes and Gentlemen will meet on Mon- 
day evenings, and another on Friday evenings. A 
juvenile class will meet on Safurday afternoons. 
Private instruction will be given through the day, 
and select classes will be attended to at such hours as 
may suit their convenience Avs it is designed to com- 
mence with the first principles of the science, thore 
who may wish to become members would do well to 
attend at the beginning of the course. Instruction will 
be given in various kinds of Instrumental Music dur- 
ing the day and evening, by Mr Henry Kuauff, {nstru- 
mental conductor of the Society.- 
 Appplication can be made st the gooms of the So- 
ciety on Monday and 

sep 15—6m JAMES R. DICKSON, Secretary. 


NNUALS for 1839.—Just published and for sale 

‘by J. Wnernam, 144 Chesnut street—The Reli- 

ious Sonvenier, cdited by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 

Esnbellished with eight plates; ‘Ihe Gift, edited by 

Miss Leslic, with nine engravings; ‘he Violct, edited 
by do. with seven engravings. 

Also, the following new publications— Melvill’s Ser- 
mons, | vol. 8vo.; Fireside Education, by Peter Par- 
ley» 12mo.; Home Education, by Rev. J. O. Peers, 
12mo.; Incidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, Rus- 
sia, and Poland, by Stephens, 2 vuls. 12mo.; Mrs. 
Sigourney’s Letiers to Mothers, 12mo.; Napoleon and 
his Times, 2 vols. 12mo.; Advice to a Young Chris- 
tian, new edition, 18mo.; Sedgewick’s Public and Pri- 
vate Economy, part 2d, 12mno.; MeCrie on Esther, 
18mo. &c. &c. | @ept 
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